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THREE HUNDRED A YEAR. 

What! marry, love, marry ? Oh, what a mistake ! 

And a dreadful one, too, I am sure we should make; 

For, do all that we may, it is certainly clear 
That we never could live on three hundred a-year. 

My wardrobe at least would cost one—nay, don’t stare!— 

You’d not wish your wife to have “ nothing to wear; ” 

Some, I know, do with fifty, but how I can’t guess; 

They may clothe, it is true—but they never could dress. 

My bonnets alone, just a few in a year, 

Run a milliner’s bill up, they do charge so dear ; 

Then gloves are exorbitant, handkerchiefs too— 

Such loves, though, you get for a guinea or two. 

Then the shawls and the dresses, flic cambrics and lace, 

And trinkets en suite, oh, they add such a grace ! 

And those ducks of red stockings—you can’t get a pair 
Much under a pound that one really could wear. 

Then bouquets and perfumes, and fans, and what not, 

And head-dresses too—ladies want such a lot! 

And the cabs!—oh, now really, between me and you, 

I doubt if a hundred a year would quite do. 

Thus, you see, dearest Charles, how absurd it would be: 

I like you, of course, and I know you like me; 

And we find plodding couples, ’tis true, here and there, 

Who contrive to exist on three hundred a year. 

But adieu!—I am wretched—ah, don’t look such scorn ; 

I wish, I declare, I had never been born. 

You’ll get rich, I dare say ; and if I’m single then, 

Why, you know, my dear Charles, you may ask me agaiu.—F. P. A. 
- — — ■■ ■ 

THE ST O RY- T ELLER. 

LADY ALICE; O R, THE PAIR PILGRIM. 

It was a lovely moonlight night in October. The soft rays fell in a flood 
upon a fair hamlet in Old England. All around bespoke the serenity of 
nature at peace. Not a voice of living thing—not a whisper of leaf or waving 
hough—not a breath of wind disturbed the stillness. Beds of mignonette 
perfumed the air; for almost every dwelling had a garden before it—some 
very small, but nearly all gay; and the roses, honeysuckle, and other 
climbers hung their clusters over the gable ends, or crept between the latticed 
windows—now peeping in, now hanging down their heads like timid children 
in their play. It was a pretty and secluded spot. And in the distance might 
be seen the old grey church, its tapering spire mixing itself with heaven, at 
once a monument of the faith to which it was devoted, and a landmark to 
point to the final destination of its worshippers. 

In the centre of the village stood a cottage, about the appearance of which 
was something that indicated in its inhabitants a certain superiority to their 
neighbours. The jasmine and the roses clustered there more luxuriantly 
and were trained in better taste; the garden was more flourishing, the hedge¬ 
rows more accurately trimmed, the gate more newly painted. 

The moonlight slept in quiet shadow over the green turf in front, and 
through one of the lower windows might have been seen a group of self- 
devoted and pious men, who had at length met, at this solemn season of 
midnight, to make their final arrangements in regard to an enterprise in 
which their most ardent hopes and anticipations had long been enlisted, and 
which was now, after repeated delays, on the eve of successful fulfilment. 

At the moment our story opens, they had assumed the posture of supplication; 
and the owner of the little cottage, in a trembling and impassioned voice, 
poured forth a prayer that the Almighty would smile upon and bless an 
undertaking so full of peril. And as the still and shadowy light, which 
filled that lowly room as with the presence of a spirit, fell upon the upturned 
face of the speaker, it gave to his features an additional and not wholly 
earth-born solemnity of expression, contrasting strongly with the less ethereal 
and sunburnt countenances of those around him. • 

The prayer ended, and, after a lengthened conference, a young girl entered 
tlie room. There was something more interesting than beauty in the smooth, 
fair brow of Bessie Gray, over which the dark hair was plainly braided; 
whila. the neatness and simplicity of her attire gave a peculiar character to 
her appearance. She approached the table with a modest grace, and received 
from her father a letter, with strict injunctions to deliver it on the following 
day and await a reply. 


It was a still sweet morning when Bessie Gray found herself approaching 
the park which surrounded the mansion of the Earl of Dcnbury. There was 
that delicious mildness in the air which renders some days in Autumn so 
inexpressibly delightful. The trees and the flowers, not yet killed by early 
frost, put forth their few remaining buds ; the birds, not yet flown to warmer 
climes, poured out their most melodious notes, as though, like a well-skilled 
belle, they had reserved their richest and fullest strains for a final song. 

The broad, smoothly gravelled, and well-kept road wound through a noble 
park, well stocked with deer. The castellated dwelling, seen in the distance, 
was a beautiful relic of the architecture of the middle ages—a taste which 
we have lived to sec revived. The extent of the building was sufficient to 
render it imposing in effect, while the style of it was calculated to unite 
comfort with the greatest magnificence. 

As Bessie Gray looked upon that venerable building, and the broad lands 
that pertained to it, she sighed at the thought that the gentle child of its 
noble owner had much to leave, if she should indeed determine to join in the 
enterprise of their humble band, and she feared for the success of her mission. 
Stilling her beating heart by an inward prayer, she ascended the steps and 
readied the large hall-door. The serving-man who answered her ring seemed 
determined to dispute her entrance—telling her that the Lady Alice could 
receive no one at that time. But her modest and gentle perseverance at 
length overcame his reluctance; and he led the way through a corridor, into 
a large and lofty library, fitted up with almost regal splendour. 

At the extremity of this library was an immense folding-door. This had 
been left, partly open, so that a view of the apartment beyond met the eye of 
the humble visitor, while she herself remained unobserved. It presented a 
perfect picture of ease and elegance united; a manner of life unnoticed by 
those accustomed to it, but which produces so much effect upon the senses of 
such as are habituated to scenes more simple. The massive, carved and gilded 
furniture, the rich damasks and velvets were in perfect unison with the idea 
of grandeur inspired by the vustness of the building. 

Upon a low ottoman at the further end of the room sat the two young 
ladies of the castle, embroidering tapestry, which at that time was thought 
fit occupation for females of rank. They were both beautiful—eminently so : 
but the Lady Alice was taller and fairer than her sister. Yet so delicate was 
the style of her beauty, so pure and soft her complexion, that her appearance 
almost gave indication of fragile health. Her eyes, of a deep blue, wore a 
thoughtful and serene expression, and her forehead, higher and broader than 
is usual in woman, betokened a certain nobleness of intellect, whilst adding 
dignity to the more tender characteristics of her beauty. The peculiar 
tone of her mind fulfilled the promises of her features, and was thoughtful 
and elevated in the highest degree. As a gazer could not look upon the 
loveliness of her face and turn away again without regret, so those able to 
appreciate her beauty of intellect could not draw from its clear and rich 
fountains without feeling a desire to linger there perpetually, and enjoy their 
freshness. It was her delight to exercise her superiority of mind to the 
improvement of those with whom she was thrown. In guiding the erring 
theorist into the path of truth, in unveiling the unwise philosophy of the 
sinful votary of pleasure, in directing into proper channels the pursuits oi¬ 
lier friends and companions—these were objects upon which the energies of 
her expansive intellect chiefly unfolded themselves. From childhood her 
disposition had ever been gentle, self-sacrificing, and sincere. As she grew 
older, these natural traits, instead of being repressed by intercourse with the 
world, expanded through religious principle, and had recently beautifully 
exhibited themselves in many acts of disinterested sympathy, denial, and 
benevolence. 

The Lady Julia, younger by some years, was of a character less original 
and marked. She was a fresh and lovely creature, and the sunlight of a 
happy and innocent heart sparkled in her face. She felt pride without a 
shadow of envy at her sister’s surpassing superiority, and looked up to her as 
a being of a higher order than herself. Bereft of their mother in early life, 
without other companions of their own sex, it would be difficult to imagine a 
stronger bond of union than that existing between these two sisters. 

Such were the daughters of the Earl of Dcnbury. He himself stood in 
the deep recess of a window, his eye thoughtful and his lips compressed, as if 
absorbed in some unpleasant reflections. He was in the very prime of life, 
and of a mien and air strikingly noble: so much so, that Bessie Gray could 
not but feel, as she looked on him, that if birth has indeed the power of 
setting its seal upon the form, this was never more conspicuous than in the 
lofty person of the descendant of a race by whoso memorials she was 
surrounded. 

Extended upon a couoh, lay a young man of about twenty years: loosely 
attired in a dressing gown of black velvet, his whole appearance stamped with 
the fatigue of travel. 

Pacing the floor was Sir Charles Seymour, the lover of the Lady Alice, 
who had, with her brother, just arrived from London. 

Bessie Gray stood fascinated, gazing at the scene; when suddculy the earl 
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woke $ie silencilwhich$kd hiftifert© keen observed, and said abruptly, “ My 
iWi, wfcat : news from t? ftaa the king given anymore proof, of his 

zeal against-the ■= . . ,, . . . . . „ 

“ No ” was the reply; “ but the duke has given another proof of his folly. 
He has’allowed them a grant of land, and a fresh cargo are to sail in a few 


£ 


‘‘Truly I am astonished,” said the earl, and his pale cheek flushed. “I 
should think the land had godly savour enough from those who afe already 
-one, the vile, disloyal hypocrites ! But if reports are true, the befcrs and 
ndians will soon cool their enthusiasm.” 

“ But,” said Sir Charles, “ the most singular trait about this people is, that 
the more they are persecuted, the more they flourish.” 

“ And may not that indicate the goodness of their cause ? ” murmured a 
soft voice that struck the ear of Bessie Gray with its sweet and rich 
distinctness. 

“ Oh! ” said the earl, turning with a stern glance towards his eldest 
daughter, “ a young lady, who is so much wiser than all her relations, had 
better give the finish to her preference, and join these pious fanatics.” 

“And if I should, it would be but emulating the noble example of those 
who have already proved that they prized religious freedom above every other 
privilege,” urged the Lady Alice. 

“ I confess,” said her lover, smiling half contemptuously, “there is danger 
of my becoming a convert, if I listen to these vindications from such gentle 
lips. Do you not think so ? ” he added, turning to her brother. 

“Disturb not my dreams,” replied the latter, in a tone of mock gravity. 
“ Even now I am picturing this fair devotee in the homely garb of these 
saintly dissemblers. But, my pious sister, you must lay aside that tapestry 
and accustom your fair lingers to more humble employment.” 

He paused; for a choking sob smote upon his ear. His sister made no 
reply; but, rising, she walked slowly to the door, her step unsteady, and her 
face of a deadly paleness. 

As she passed out, the earl cast on her a stern and angry glance of 
disapproval, and said, “ Henry, this is no theme for jesting. If I had serious 
reason to believe that a child of mine would ever so disgrace her birth as to 
assimilate with these canting rebels, that moment should she become an 
outcast from my heart and home.” 

Such scenes were of daily occurrence, and were bitter trials to the feelings 
of Lady Alice. But the time was coming when the thorns upon her path, 
thick set and constant, would give her reason to bless the lessons of endurance 
these occasions were teaching her. 

In a few moments a light hand was laid on the arm of Bessie Gray, and 
the* same sweet voice she had heard before said, “ You wished to see me; but 
this is not a fit place for a private interview.” And the Lady Alice led the 
way to her chamber. 

There everything was costly and elegant; yet it was simply in accordance 
with the fashion of the times—the result of a certain style due to her rank in 
society rather than a matter of selfish luxury. Her first care on entering 
was to lock the door to prevent intrusion. She then opened the letter which 
she received from Bessie Gray, who watched her countenance as she read. 
Her cheek flushed and faded, and her frame shook; but after a time she 
became more composed, and, covering her face with her hands, she breathed 
a silent, fervent prayer that she might do her duty in the might of a strength 
that was not her own. 

“ I ask until to-morrow to decide,” said : Lady Alice, “ and will call at the 
cottage by twelve o’clock with my answer.” 

The door had scarcely closed upon the retiring form of the humble mes¬ 
senger, when a servant summoned the Lady Alice to the library below. 

On her entrance Sir Charles approached, and encircling his arm round her, 
said, “ Alice, I have sent for you to beg you to forget our foolish remarks in 
the drawing-room. None of us spoke seriously in classing you among those 
ignorant enthusiasts. But your sweetness of disposition, dearest, seems in this 
instance to have overcome your customary sound j udgment, and to have led 
you to apologise for a sect of which your better reason must certainly 
disapprove.” 

The struggle in Lady Alice’s mind was great as she listened to these words. 
She felt that in honour she ought to avow her private connection with the 
people-he so bitterly denounced. But the woman triumphed, and she could 
not find courage to brave the anger and contempt of one so dear to her. She 
only laid her head on his shoulder, and wept there. 

“ Alice,” he said, tenderly, “ did my last words convey reproof that they 
have affected you so deeply ? But surely it cannot be otherwise than that 
your usual good sense had deserted you when you took the part of those 
fanatics, whom, for the sake of your tears and my sympathies, we will dismiss 
for the future.” 

“ One word more about them,” she replied, looking up with recovered self- 
possession, and her wonted dignity—and she thought of the letter she had a 
few moments before received, and felt that on his reply hung the tenor of her 
answer to that letter, and the decision of her destiny. “ Would it change the 
nature of your feelings for me,” she asked, “ were you to know that I felt not 
merely indulgence towards the sect alluded to, but also union of sentiment 
and faith ? ” 

He looked almost seriously at her for a moment as he replied, “ Alice, it is 
for the superiority of your mind, as well as for the charms of vour person,, that 
I have loved you, and through that I now look forward with such happiness 
to your becoming my companion in the dearest of all relations. But could I 
think it possible for you to evince such puerility of character as to forsake, the 
creed of your father and the Church of England, all my hopes of happiness 
in our union would be destroyed. But how foolish,” he added, “to be 
discussing thus seriously a question so absurd; or why suppose a case that 
can never occur ? ” 

At that instant, before she had time to reply, dinner was announced. 

. ..That night the Lady Alice resigned herself to communion with her own 


heart and with her leaker. We ^ill nAjoccupS 'tWiitentiofi Of the Teliraer 
by violating all the Secrets of tfofat londlv rocSS, ®>r lay open the severe 
conflict she sustained. Appealing for gflidancejtofthfe throne of'Heaven, 
where pure and humble prayer is never unheard, whether inspired by holy 
trust, or merely prompted by the urgency of mortal need, the result was a 
clear and calm conviction that it was best for her l5o Ic&Vfe home and friends, 
and a full confidence that the trial was required of her in wisdom and mercy. 
The remarks made that day by her father and lover had convinced her that 
longer concealment of her religious bias would be highly dishonourable. 
This consideration was the chief, if not the sole motive in deciding her to avail 
herself of the opportunity now offered her of leaving a land, which was daily 
becoming less tolerant; and a home, to which she was at length assured, 
she must by her avowal of her new faith, forfeit her natural claims. 

Her decision was made, and she arose from her knees, glided softly to her 
desk, and meekly bending over it, wrote as calmly as she could to her lover, 
informing him of a change in her intentions, requesting him to make no 
struggle in claiming her past promises, as it was now impossible for her ever 
to become his. 

The morning came, and found her externally the same as before, watchful 
of all in which the good or happiness of others was concerned; and even the 
expression of her countenance Was but slightly altered. Her breakfast, how¬ 
ever, was a meal of pretence rather than reality, and as soon as it was over, 
she left the castle to bear her answer to the cottage. 

In returning she crossed the park, and threw herself in a shady nook upon 
the turf, that the gentle breeze might cool her burning brow. She had 
received no answer to the letter to her lover, which had been handed to him 
soon after it was written. She had in it endeavoured to make her rejection 
of him clear and decisive, in spite of the gentle words in which that deter¬ 
mination was clothed. Yet with the inconsistency of one who loves, she now 
wondered that he should submit to that rejection without appeal. She was 
startled from her reflections by the voice of him who was the subject of them. 
He had approached her unheard,^he mossy turf giving no echo to his tread. 

He came forward, greeted her kindly, and said in a low, subdued tone, 
“Alice, I have known you so long and so well that I feel assured caprice is 
impossible to your nature—least of all towards me. Why then, after permitting 
me to hope so long, have you suddenly destroyed that hope, just as circumstances 
have made our immediate union desirable ? I have lived for months upon the 
anticipation of the future which was to make you mine. What has happened 
to break my dream ? Why, oh, why am I to lose my heart’s best hope ? ” 

She had continued silently to weep by his side since his first allusion to 
their love. What answer should she make? What reason should she give ? 
She sat in doubt, and her thoughts imagined her near separation from him— 
a separation without term or limit—and she felt then for the first time the 
full force of her attachment for him. It was the severest drop in the cup of 
her present trials thus to sacrifice her love to her religious conviction. 

Again her lover questioned her, while he pressed her fondly and sadly to his 
heart. At length in a faltering voice she replied, “ Events have occurred of 
late-” and she stopped. 

“What events, my Alice?” said her lover. “Are you to reject me and 
not even tell me why ? ” 

“I cannot, Charle-3, it is impossible,” she replied. “This only believe— 
that I have loved you, and do love you with the fondest and firmest affection 
that ever woman felt; I have thought it happiness to walk in the saine .path 
where you had walked; that the tones of your voice have haunted me like a 
pleasant dream. And yet we must part. And Heaven grant that whoever 
you may hereafter choose to fill my place may lovq you as I have loved.” 

She looked up at him as she spoke with a woman’s holy confidence—more 
beautiful, more touching from a slight mingling of consciousness and maiden 
bashfulness. 

“ No, Alice,” said her lover; “ I give you no boy’s affection, which can 
fade, or change, or turn to another object. Your image will go with me to 
the grave.” 

There was a pause. Alice pressed the hand she held, and rose as if to hid 
farewell. Her lover detained her. 

“ Have patience with me but a moment,” said he. “ Whatever may be 
your reasons for this wild, this unexpected resolution, it cannot surely last for 
ever. Set me a term of hope ; say you will be mine ten, twenty years hence, 
and I shall not depart utterly comfortless.” 

No; she would free him from all pledge, and leave the future to Him oil 
whom she depended for strength to do her duty. And in a few brief, but 
explicit words, she refused this last request, destroyed the remaining hopes of 
him she loved so tenderly ; to whom, in spite of her feminine reserve, she had 
protested that love; and faltering out the earnest “ Heaven bless you,” which 
she knew was to be answered by his own farewell, she turned to leave him. 
A pleading look—a sentence she scarcely heard—a moment that she never 
might forget-r-and the Lady Alice and Sir Charles Seymour parted liever to 
meet again with the hopes of youth before them. 

When the Lady Alice reached the castle, the painful flush which had crim¬ 
soned her cheek during her interview with her lovet had subsided. A death¬ 
like paleness, however, evinced in some measure the deep emotion she had 
undergone. Julia was at her toilet, and sprang forward to meet her as she 
entered the dressing-room. 

“ My dear sister,” she said, “ company has arrived from London ; and here 
have I been lecturing this awkward curl for the last ten minutes, but it will 
not fall gracefully all I can do. But no one can accuse you of such vanity, 
for I verily believe you have not glanced in your mirror since morning; and 
that plain dress is so becoming without any ornament. Yet you look pallid— 
stay, let me remodel you, or JSir Charles will say I have stolen your gems, as 
well as your bloom in very spite. See,” she added, as Alice sat passively 
gazing on her, “ I have tied this scarf in a true lover’s knot, and it has become 
quite graceful under my magic touch.” Then with a bright smile, she tool$ 
her sister’s arm, and they descended together to the crowded drawing-room* 
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USEFUL INFORMATION AND AMUSEMENT. 


Wifh fin massing self-control, the Lady Alice exerted herself to entertain 1 
“fipmen who crowded around her. But there are moments when 
tne genue , the e i as ti c ity of our spirits that the effort of conceal- 
depression ^ ost ’Anxious to make, becomes impossible. Lofty and seg¬ 

ment, we ^ wag> and stu( j ious to seem cheerful as usual, there were times 
J^Tfihe turned with a vacant and absent expression to ask the repetition of 
phrases, while her sad heart swelled well nigh to bursting in the attempt to 

pi uT n have come to make kind, not rude remarks, dear Alice,” said her 
b -other pressing through the knot of gentlemen, and taking a seat beside her. 
<‘Lei me present you with this to make amends for my offence yesterday.” 
And he clasped a bracelet on her arm. “Now let us hear one of your 
plaintive ballads.” 

r This was a trial she would gladly have been spared. But she could not 
refuse the request of one so dear to her, and she mechanically seated herself at 
the harp and selected a melody : if selection that could be called which was 
rather the result of a sudden burst of feeling beyond her power to control. 
Both she and Julia were proficients in music; but there was a difference in 
their voices and it was this—the singing of Julia was superior in execution, 
and charmed most at the moment; that of Alice lived in the memory long 
after Julia’s most exquisite performance was forgotten—the one gratified the 
ear; the other vibrated on the heart. . 

Her father stood by proudly gazing on her as she sang. How could he fail 
to he proud of such a child. He was anticipating the time when, as the wife 
of Sit Charles, she should take her place at court. How well she would grace 
that noble station with her lovely person, her gifted mind, and rare accom¬ 
plishments! Such were the thoughts that suggested themselves to the earl 
as he stood by and listened to her song with the fulness of a parent’s pride. 
Alas! could all these shield her from those griefs, which some time or other 
must obtrude upon the brightest and smoothest path on earth ? Could they 
avert sickness and pain, the loss of friends, the certain hour of death? No. 
But ere long they were destined to serve holier purposes than the homage of 
the idle crowd by which she was now surrounded. That beauty was fated to 
shine at one day, not far distant, beside the ill and the dying in foreign lands; 
that mind to unfold its stores for the encouragement of companions in suffer¬ 
ing; that voice to send its accents up in prayer in many an hour of need. 

The chords of the harp had just ceased to sound when the tears, which the 
Lady Alice had so long endeavoured to repress, would no more be restrained; 
they rose tb her eyes, and trembled on the dark lashes. Rising and turning 
away, she whispered to Julia to take her seat at the instrument, and seizing 
the moment when her sister was the object of attention, she retired to a recess 
and wiped away the betrayal of her emotion. But her unwonted movement 
of sadness had not passed unnoticed. A movement beside her caused her to 
look up. Her father stood by and took her hand. • 

“Ydil are ill, you are agitated, my dear child,” he said; “ we will excuse 
yoUr absence from the drawitig-room until you can appear again with fresh 
bloom; you had better retire.” 

Her lovely face beamed on him for a moment with an intense and eager 
affection ; and she arew closet to hhih as if seeking for the kiss he had beea 
used to give her in the days of her childhood. He stooped and pressed his 
lips to her brow, but did not .Apeak; he Could not—her simple and entire 
affection was a rebuke to the mingling of pride that alloyed his. 

“Am I not a dear and precious brother,” saict Henry, as she passed 
through the door, “ (o procure your banishment from the drawing-room so 
seasonably?” _ ^ 

“ Ybu are dear and precious,” she replied, turning on him a glance of love 
so pure, that ever after, in the long years of her absence, it haunted him like 
the dream of a seraph. It was the last look from his favourite sister that 
ever met his eye; those were the last tones from her voice that ever fell upon 
his ear. 

She reached her own room; the agony of concealment was over. The 
midnight drew near, and the preparations for her departure were completed. 
Her plainest clothing, the miniature of l^er lost motherland a few other relics 
of trifling value, were all she took from the boundless wealth of her father. 

Taking up her light, she now proceeded with stealthy steps to the apart¬ 
ment of her sister, and approached the bed where Julia lay, wishing, but 
hardly daring to expect that she might have sunk into a peaceful slumber. 
Her wishes were gratified, for Julia,slept. 

Seating herself upon, the side of the couch, she looked steadfastly upon the 
countenance of her , who lay with a placid smile upon Her lips—calm and 
peaceful as if she had found joy in escaping frbm the allurements of fashion, and 
closing her eyes upon the empty pleasures of earth, sought serenity and content¬ 
ment in the untiling freshness of a land of dreams. The face upon which sleep 
has stamped its indelible footmarks, almpst always reminds us of the days of 
infancy. And Lady Alice’s thoughts, as she gazed upon her sister, went 
wandering back to the nursery, ana the happy time when she had played with 
her beneath the hawthorn, and plucked for her the sweet spring flowers. 
Then came the memory of after years, when the dying mother’s hand was 
placed upon her head, commending julia to her care; and with the memory 
of those years came rushing upon her thoughts afresh the bitter extent of the 
sacrifice she was making to her religion. Ilere was that bright being before 
her, radiant in more than the beauty of childhood-—no longer the object only 
of her watchful love and solicitude, but also her friend and dear companion— 
still, however, in need of her counsels and guidance. But they were to be 
severed—to part for ever, and tread the path of life separately. Great, indeed, 
was that religious enthusiasm which could triumph over so strong a tie; 
which could so cloud the mind of its possessor, as to make her look upon the* 
disregard of His command to honour her father, as a sacrifice acceptable in 
the sight of her God. 

“ Farewell, my own dear sister,” she murmured; and stooping down, she 
kissed her gently, and arranged the wandering tresses other hair, while tears 
of uauUeruble,tenderness burst her eyes, “ You think of me some¬ 


times,” she said; “yes, even among all your other sources of interest and 
occupation, I know you will think of me. And,when you do, remember that 
my fate is in the hands of the Almighty, and that what He wills is best.” 
****** 


The voyage was effected with much difficulty and hazard. Oh! the 
monotony of that long and boisterous sea-course. When the cry of “ Land! 
land ! ” was shouted all rushed upon deck. 

‘ The breaking waves dashed high, , And the heavy night hung dark 


On a stem and rock-bound coast, 
And the woods-against a stormy sky, 
Their giant branches toss’d. 


The hills and waters o’er, 

When that band of exiles moor'd their bark 
On the wild New England shore.” 


In disembarking, the water was found so shallow that they were forced to 
wade; and thus the very act of getting on land sowed in the Lady Alice the 
seeds of that disease which afterwards produced her death. 

When they reached the wild shore, they knelt upon the flinty rock of 
Plymouth, which a grateful posterity has marked, and built an altar to 
religious freedom, and the consequences of that act are continually unfolding 
themselves as time advances. 

Wasted by the rough and wearisome voyage, ill-supplied with provisions, 
that self-devoted band, whose emigration has imparted a character of intelli¬ 
gence and a moral elevation to New England, which it has nobly sustained to 
the present hour, found themselves at the opening of winter on a barren and 
bleak coast, in a severe climate, with the ocean on one side and the wilderness 
on the other, and none to show them kindness or bid them welcome. Danger, 
too, in a new form pressed upon them. Straggling aborigines began to visit 
the settlement; more than one alarm had occurred, and several acts of 
violence had been committed. Indeed, so constant was the apprehension of 
danger from the red man, that regular watch was set, and maintained nightly. 

The weather, too, increased to the rigour of winter, attended by successive 
falls of snow, until the earth ^vas entirely covered with firmly-compressed 
masses of the frozen element. This, with a dreadful pestilence which raged 
in the colony, reduced the settlers to the extremity of suffering. 

Then, and not till then, were the heights and depths of the Lady Alice’s 
character fully appreciated. Some pictures appear best in one light, some in 
another. Some most excite our admiration in strong, clear light, some touch 
our hearts and win our praise in soft and shadowy dimness. And thus it is 
in characters. Some stand boldly out, their noblest qualities strengthened 
and developed by the necessity which calls them forth. Even so it was with 
the Lady Alice. Noble powers of endurance and self-denial that, had she 
remained in her father’s halls, might ever have slumbered unobserved, now 
shone in surpassing beauty. Cheerfully and unraurmuringiy she endured her 
share of the bitter privations to which the little band was exposed; jfhd 
through all, self-regardless and devoted, her zeal and solicitude in behalf of 
her companions in wretchedness never wearied. It dwelt unpretendingly, but 
actively, in her bosom, like a great and moving principle of life. She quietly 
busied herself in administering to those who, notwithstanding the severity of 
the weather, were exploring the surrounding wilderness, and guarding against 
the attacks of the savage. Amongst the sick and the dying, she went and 
came like a ministering angel, bringing consolation to the sufferer and 
mourner. 

At this crisis, a ship sailed for England. The Lady Alice embraced the 
opportunity of addressing a letter to her father, explaining the cause of her 
deserting her home and those dear to her; beseeching his forgiveness for 
her union with the sect her conscience approved, and begging him at least to 
remember her kindly, and let her name not altogether cease with her presence 
to he a household word. 

By the first return from England Alice looked for a reply. A letter was 
handed her. “My father’s writing,” she said, pressing it to her lips, while 
her temples throbbed and her heart beat tumultuously. It was some moments 
before her trembling fingers could break the seal. At length she did so. 
The date was London. Her own letter was returned unopened; and a few 
sentences, brief, harsh and decisive, with no word of affection at the com¬ 
mencement, no term of endearment at the close. They ran thus :— 

“ For the last time I address one whom I no longer own as a daughter 
My resolution is never to hold any correspondence with her, who so far forgot 
her birth as to leave her father’s house clandestinely. Let those who tempted 
her to sin support and comfort her. From that place in my heart which 6he 
has deserted at my hearth I cast her off now. and for ever.” 

From fhe hour she read that fatal scroll a marked change in her health 
grew visible. Her step became languid, and her colour, which upon the 
slightest emotion mounted to her cheek, was immediately followed by an 
unnatural paleness. She herself seemed at first unconscious of any important 
change, and continued to exert herself far more than was consistent with 
her situation. But the sure symptoms of decline were rapidly gaining 
ground. The climate, too, was unsuited to her peculiar constitution, and a 
series of bad colds left a chronic cough and a hectic fever. Deep hollows 
traced themselves beneath eyes which grew even brighter in their loveliness; 
and in the centre of the fair, smooth cheek burned one deep spot—fatal sign 
to those who have witnessed the progress of the most deceitful of maladies. 
Still the expression of her countenance increased in interest and beauty, and 
the spirit grew more distinctly visible there—even as a lamp shines brightest 
thrpugh the most fragile and transparent vase. ' 

At this period Alice became aware of her condition, and.wrote the. following 
letter to her father, enclosing in it a few lines to Sir Charles Seymour, 
containing a request that he would use his influence in gaining it a perusal, 
as it was a dying communication .— 

“ I write you, my dear, my unforgotten father, the last letter this hand 
will ever trace. Till now, it would have been a crime to write to you— 
perhaps it is so still. But, dying as I am, aud divorced from all earthly 
thoughts and remembrances, save your displeasure, I feel that I cannot quite 
collect my mind for the last hour until I again entreat your forgiveness. I 

wiU net uiiiivt you, my dvur futkvi, by dwsUmg upon the ungukk ym 
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letter gave me, nor the many tears I have shed over it; but, in the long night 
“watches of my illness, and in the daily yearnings of my heart in this strange 
land, your angry image is ever with me. I would fain have your pardon; if 
but that 1 might turn away from the last regret that binds me to earth. 

“ There is one other thought that bears heavily on my mind. I know not 
what it is—perhaps my approaching death—makes me seem to have obtained 
the right to be your monitor. Forgive me, then, if I implore you to think 
earnestly and deeply of the great ends of life: think of them as one might 
think who is anxious to gain a distant home, and who will not be diverted 
from his way. Oh! could you know how solemn and thrilling a jov comes 
over me as 1 nurse the hope that we may meet at length and for ever ? 

“ Again I entreat your forgiveness, dear father. May God bless and watch 
over you, and elevate your heart to Him ! My love and care for you will, I 
feel, ere long cease in the grave. Farewell! ” 

* * * * * * 


father, with words of consolation, but for that divine belief, whose hope is a 
happy immortality.’' 

She then, with her hands raised in the attitude of prayer, £nd her eyes cast 
upward, poured her soul out in the fervent language of one standing on the 
brink of eternity, acknowledging neither hope nor title to an inheritance in 
the regions of eternal peace, save what depends on the sanction of a holy 
Redeemer, and tho mercy of a gracious Father. 

A solemn silence succeeded this soul-felt prayer, and Sir Charles bent over 
that hushed and death-like form. “ Alice, beloved Alice !" he murmured; 
but that faithful and loving heart was deaf to his voice, and the film grew* 
rapidly over the eye which still with fondness sought him out through the 
shade and agony of death. 

Sense and consciousness were gone, yet the parted lips moved inaudibly. 
They stooped to catch the last sound as she murmured incoherently, “ Father 
—C harles—Julia—seek—inheritance—fadetli not.'' 


“ Dear Lady Alice, this is one of the most lovely days w r e have had since 
we came to America. Don’t you think if you were to come to the window a 
little while it would do you good. There is an English ship coming in, and 
everything smells so sweetly and looks so brightly. Do let me wheel the 
chair nearer.” 

The dying girl turned her head towards her gentle nurso, and a short, 
hollow cough preceded her attempt to speak. 

“ I have been wishing to move for some time,” said she, “but I feel so 
weak that I dread the slightest exertion; and the stir and the sunshine 
almost fatigue me while I gaze on them. I love the silence of this little 
shaded room, and your trauquil and watchful face, better than any other 
sound or sight.” 

Bessie Gray bent and kissed t\ii invalid’s brow, shut the reading desk with 
a gentle hand, and slowly advanced the sick girl’s chair to the window. 

The blinds were drawn aside, and the breeze that swept through the opeu 
casement brought with it the rich scent of geraniums and roses. It was the 
Sabbath. Just at that moment the voices from the church below stole upon 
the silence with their solemn notes. There was something in the strain of 
this sudden music that was so kindred with the holy repose of the scene, that 
it struck upon the feelings of the Lady Alice with irresistible power, and 
brought her heart into keeping with the whole. 

The moment of devotion passed away; and as she continued gazing, her 
wandering thoughts and yearning heart flew back in dreams to the halls of 
her father, and the forms of those she had forsaken. At that instant her 
eyes reverted to the English ship, with all its swelling canvas spread, coming 
proudly and gallantly on, a welcome visitor to that little settlement, where so 
many pined for news from home. 

“ Bring me the telescope, Bessie,” she said. 

Bessie- Gray obeyed, and watched the expression of her face as she gazed 
long and earnestly at the captain’s gig, which was now struggling to the 
shore. 

“ Bessie,” said Lady Alice, faintly, “ the passengers are landing. But that 
lady’s dress is too gay, and that cavalier’s step too proud for pilgrims. Who 
can they be ?” 

The silence had remained unbroken for some time; the Lady Alice had 
laid aside the telescope, and overcome with the slight exertion, had closed 
her eyes as if in pain, when the door was opened suddenly, and her faded, 
dying form was folded to her sister Julia’s breast. 

“My dear, my only sister,” was all Lady Alice could articulate, as she sank 
back insensible. 

When she again lifted up his eyes they encountered those of her father, and 
one to whom her unwearied affections had strangely clung; and a smile, 
sweet, comforting, and full of hope, passed the lips which were about to close 
for ever as she murmured, “ It is pleasant to die now, and thus. Give me 
your blessing, dear father,” and she clung caressingly to his breast. “ Put 
your hand on my head, and say if my conduct has given you a moment’s pain, 
I am forgiven.” 

“Forgiven, my child!” he exclaimed, in a burst of uncontrollable 
emotion, “ never did I feel what an angel had left my hearth until now. Here 
on my knees, beside your dying form, I forgive you.” 

The physician took his hand, and strove to draw him aside, but the attempt 
caught the eye of the sufferer. 

“Let him stay,” said she, faintly; “ I know I am dying, but death is not 
yet in my heart. Can you not give me a moment’s strength ? A few words 
are all I want to say. I cannot die without saying them.” 

A restorative was given. Either it revive*! her, or expiring nature felt the 
unconquerable strength of affection. Even to the last she sat half upright, 
supported by her lover. There was now no disguise between them ; all that 
had been before obscure was now rendered clear as noonday. And in a low, 
touching voice, she endeavoured to convince him that a religious life is not 
incompatible with happiness; that practical piety is not opposed to refine¬ 
ment, and that an intellectual being can have no higher aim than the estab¬ 
lishment of moral good. “ Promise, dear Charles,” and she clasped fiis hand 
in her relaxing and wan fingers, “ that you will no longer misuse the faculties 
which Heaven has given you, but devote to purposes of religion the powers of 
your expansive mind, and the resources of your ample fortune.” 

Again her head drooped, and she was, for some moments, motionless. 
Life was fast ebbing away. She lay white as the pillow on which she rested 
for the last time. 


All at once her eyes kindled, and she again raised herself up, put her hand 
under the pillow and drew from thence a small Bible. 

“Father,” she said, “this lias been my constant companion; let it be 
henceforth yours. It is my latest gilt; may it teach you, even as it has 
taught me, the blessed hope in which I die. Not in vain have these divine 
words been spoken whose comfort is with me even now. I die in their 
glorious faith, and in their cheering hope. Could I leave you as I do, beloved 


The breath was stilled; the pure spirit had passed to another world. Her 
last thoughts had proved a forgetfulness of death in her anxiety for the 
eternal happiness of those she loved on earth. 

Such is the touching story of Lady Alice Denbury, otherwise the Lady 
Arabella Johnson, whose history a brother pilgrim has beautifully expressed 
in these brief words—“ She left the pomp and pleasures of an earldom, and 
took New England in her way to Paradise.” 

These early emigrants are now known by the title of the “Pilgrim 
Fathers,” and the anniversary of their arrival is still religiously observed by 
their descendants. M. J. W. 


NELLY’S PICTURE. 


Nelly wears a sombre gown. 

Something ’twixt a grey and brown ; 

’Tis neither silk noi satin rare. 

But quite becoming I declare. 

Around her throat, a snowy /.one 
Is fasten’d with a simple stone, 

And over that a darker band, 

Join’d with a tiny golden hand. 

Her cheeks have just a peach-like bloom, 
Her hair outvies the raven’s plume. 

As in rich coils it falls adown 
Tho loveliest face in all the town. 

She speaks in accents most divine 
From out a pearl and coral shrine ; 

Her eyes, so melting, kind, and true, 

Are tinged with heaven’s unclouded blue. 

The hand, I own, is somewhat rough ; 

No matter—it is soft enough ; 

If not so white, ’tis passing small, 

And one I love to clasp withal. 


Nelly docs not draw, nor play 
Upon the harp the livelong day ; 

But her sweet, untutor’d song 
Makes witching music all day long. 

Nelly does not sit and sigh 
O’er sentimental sophistry; 

But cons her Bible o'er and o’er. 

With other wise and pleasant lore ; 

And when she hears a tale of woe, 

The dewy tears oft overflow; 

For never yet did want apply 
To her, and meet no sympathy. 

She blushes like the opening rose, 
Whene’er her heart with feeling glows ; 
And Nelly has a smilo for all— 

Young and aged, great and small. 

But, and if, tho sunniest ray 
On tho best beloved play. 

Who shall blame her ? sure, not IJ 
Need I tell the reason why '( .1 f.xny C. 


THE ENGAGEMENTS. 


Chapter YI. 

The first night on shore after a long voyage is seldom a very refreshing one.; 
the novelty, the excitement, or even the very luxury of a comfortable feather¬ 
bed, effectually banishes sleep; but, independently of these considerations, Ada 
Crofton and Minnie Bardon had much to keep them wakeful, and to trouble the 
short slumber they managed at last to obtain. It was, therefore, late on the 
following morning before they appeared in the breakfast-room, and Colonel 
Ferrers had been out some time, having left a message for his young guests 
that he should expect them to take a canter with him that evening. 

“ Here are letters for you,” said Mrs. Ferrers, when the girls had made 
an attempt to partake of breakfast; “ one of the up-country dauks has very 
kindly made its appearance to greet your arrival.” 

Mrs. Ferrers gave a letter to each of her wards. Minnie’s was a hurried 
but joyful announcement that Harold Rivers would be in Calcutta in less 
than a week from the time she received his letter; but, short as it was, 
it breathed such manly deep affection that it brought tears of happiness 
into her eyes, and she scarcely allowed herself to remember that Colonel 
Ferrers had cautiously admitted that “ the country, through which Harold 
would have to pass, was not quite free from disturbance, though his civil capa¬ 
city might ensure him from danger.” She was, however, suddenly roused from 
her pleasant occupation of re-reading her lover’s letter, and slowly dwelling on 
every line it contained, by Ada’s rising from the sofa on which she was sitting 
and making one or two steps to the door, and thou sinking back with one 
deep sigh on the couch which she had just left, in a state of perfect 
insensibility. 

Mrs. Ferrers and Minnie were at her side in an instant, applying every 
remedy in their power; but it was long before they brought her back to con¬ 
sciousness, and yet longer before she could remember the circumstances which 
had preceded her fainting. She had clasped the letter which she had been 
reading tightly in her hand when she became unconscious; but as her senses had 
returned, her fingers had relaxedJheir hold, and Minnie had gently withdrawn 
and placed it out of sight, that she might not be at once reminded of what 
she knew full well was the cause of her illness. She soon, however, collected 
herself sufficiently to remember and look round for the missing document, an l 
Minnie quickly placed it on the table by her without any remark. She gave 
it to her young cousin, with a faint gesture bidding her read it; and Minnie 
hastily ran over its pages, her cheeks burning with indignation as she went on, 
and tears of sympathy barely repressed lest she should agitate her cousin. 

The letter was from Captain Sullivan, full of elaborately worded expressions 
of regard and esteem, and “ deeply-felt regret ” that the wayward affections of 
the heart were so little in the power of man to control, and filially informing 
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his betrothed that ere she received his letter he would be the husband of 
-m- ^plwvn who had so irresistibly attracted him that he should have been 
nniust to her to Ada, and to himself had he destroyed the happiness of all 
three bv persisting in fulfilling an engagement to which a sense of honour 
fllnne would have hound him. It concluded by florid wishes for her happiness 
with a worthier man, and a tolerably delicately expressed oiler to defray the 
pxnenscs of Miss Crofton’s voyage and trousseau. 

Ada lay quietly watching her cousin, as she read this letter without moving 

sneaking* and it was not till Minnie closed it and clasped her arms round 
the noor girl with a passionate kiss and fast flowing tears, that the large drops 
rolled silently down Ada's cheeks, and she whispered, “ Minnie, I was right 
in my misgivings. Would that I had never come out! ” 

«But then we should have been separated, darling, and you would have 
had to bear your sorrow alone,” said Minnie, perceiving that Mrs. Ferrers 
had kindly left them unrestrained by even her presence, “ and you are better 
with Harold and me than anyone else. Dearest Ada, why should you have 
such sorrow while I am so happy, when you deserve it so much less than I do; 
and yet I can never be happy, while you arc miserable.” 

The tears flowed fast down Minnie’s face as she again kissed her cousin, 
with all the warm sympathy of her loving heart. 

Had Minnie been more experienced she would have been alarmed by Ada’s 
extreme calmness ; there was an unnatural tension of the whole system, which 
was far more dangerous than the most violent grief; but she only thought 
that it was owing to Ada’s great self-control, and inwardly admired her still 
more for this new proof of her unselfishness and calm self-possession. 

For some minutes the cousins remained in perfect silence, Minnie still 
holding Ada’s hand in her own warm grasp, and watching anxiously every 
change in her countenance, without venturing even to speak the sympathy 
with which her heart was full. At length, however, she became uneasy at 
the marble-like paleness and rigidity of the young girl’s features; and gently 
drawing her hand away, she rose to call Mrs. Ferrers. Ada did not seem 
conscious of the movement, and yet more terrified, Minnie hastily left the 
room and went in search of their kind friend. She was not far distant, and 
a few words sufficing to explain an occurrence for which she was but too 
well prepared, they hastened together to the poor sufferer. 

Mrs. Ferrers saw at once that there was danger to the mind and body in 
the sort of sluggish stupor which seemed to have seized the poor girl, and 
immediately summoned the servants to assist in carrying her to bed, and 
ordered one of them to fetch the family physician. 

Ada was evidently not insensible ; she opened her eyes as they raised her 
from the sofa, and she recognised Mrs. Ferrers and her cousin with a faint 
smile as they assisted in supporting her to her room. 

The medical man arrived almost as soon as Ada was in bed, and at once 
inquired whether she had not suffered from some severe shock, the nervous 
system appearing almost paralysed for the present. The reply was of course 
in the affirmative, and the doctor at once prescribed opiates and perfect quiet, 
considering it necessary to deaden, if possible, the sense of suffering, till the 
physical shock had been in some degree removed. 

Minnie undertook the post of nurse and watcher; and as soon as the 
medicine was administered the doors were closed, and she toek her place in a 
distant part of the large shady room which had been appropriated to them. 
She sat there, now musing on the past and future, now reading again the 
letter she had received that morning, and even her hopeful temper giving 
way under the depressing influence of the proof they had just received of the 
uncertainty of worldly hopes and plans. Still as Ada lay calmly sleeping 
under the effect of the opium, she began, with all the eagerness of a sanguine 
nature, to lay plans for the future, and fancy Ada restored to health and 

cheerfulness under her own and Harold’s auspices; and perhaps-but there 

her cogitations stopped—at least so far as she openly confessed them to 
herself; and by degrees the heat, and silence, and the fatigue of a first 
landing, after so long a voyage, fairly overcame her, and she sank into a sleep 
as quiet and almost as profound as her cousin’s. 

Chapter VII. 

Colonel Ferrers did not return home on that sad day until very late in the 
afternoon ; and, had his wife been less occupied by her own anxiety for Ada, 
she would have been struck by the unusual gravity of his face as he entered. 
But, full of her own sorrow and indignation for the poor girl, she eagerly 
poured out the whole tale of Walter Sullivan’s treaehery and Ada's suffering 
before her husband had time to relate any of his own news or day’s adventures. 

“ I am not at all surprised,” was his quiet reply. “ It was certain to come; 
and I am only sorry the young rascal has had the triumph qf bringing her 
out here. I have heard this morning rumours which make me very uueasy 
about a far worthier fellow. It is reported that the party young Ilivers was 
with has been attacked, and very few of them escaped unhurt. The wounded 
have, it is feared, fallen into the hands of the Sikhs; but no authentic 
intelligence has reached us yet.” 

Mrs. Ferrers turned pale, for she was much attached to the fascinating 
little Minnie, aud the idea of sorrow touching such a bright creature was even 
worse than poor Ada’s trouble. 

“ But a surgeon would scarcely he in much danger,” she said; “ and there 
has been hardly time for the party to reach Calcutta yet. Oh! depend upon 
it, Charles, it is some of those endless wonderful tales the natives are so fond 
of spreading.” 

“ I hope so, I hope so,” was the colonel’s reply. But there was little hope 
in his voice or looks ; and the belief into which his wife tried to cheat herself 
was sadly weakened by his manner. 

The day passed weakly op. Minnie only left her cousin under the care of 
their careful maid while she went down to dinner, and for a turn in the cool 
verandah. Had not Ada’s illness accounted for the gravity and unusually 
kind manner of her friends, she might have been struck by the petting, 
paressing tone which Mrs. Ferrers unconsciously assumed to her, and the 


extreme gentleness of the colonel’s high-bred courtesy. But she only thought 
it a fresh proof of their goodness, and an alleviation of her sorrow for which 
she had great reason to be thankful. 

The doctor came again in the evening, and gave a tolerable report of hia 
patient, who, he said, was evidently of an excellent constitution, and he 
thought would bear the necessary precautions against fever, without any 
danger of sinking; and Minnie’s spirits rose, while her friends looked almost 
pityingly on the young girl's brightened looks and manner. 

Forty-eight hours had elapsed since Ada Crofton’s attack. She was 
gradually regaining her bodily and mental powers, and all immediate danger 
had passed away; but she seemed so utterly stricken, crushed under her 
affliction, that her anxious friends almost regretted her return to complete 
consciousness. She did not complain ; she seldom wept, and accepted every 
attention with her usual gentle sweetness; but her whole system was prostrate, 
and there seemed little hope of her rallying from the blow. She hardly ever 
spoke voluntarily; she could not eat, though she tried to please Minnie by 
taking a few mouthfuls when refreshments were brought to her. Her only 
wish seemed that she might be left in peace, to bear, perhaps to indulge her 
grief undeserved. ° ’ 

It was late on the third day after the young girl’s arrival, that Mrs. Ferrers 
quietly summoned Minnie from her cousin’s room, and leading the way to 
her own cool, pleasant sitting-room, placed her beside her on the sofa and 
drew her affectionately towards her. 

“ Minnie, dear child,” she said, “ I fear your hopeful, sunny spirit is about 
to be put to the test. You have a brave heart uuder that merry exterior of 
yours. AVill you promise to try and bear up under the news I have to tell 
you ? ” 

“I will, I will,” said the poor girl, hurriedly; “only tell me, is 
Harold-? ” 

“He is in danger, my dear, but I do assure you there is no positive 
intelligence of him,” saia Mrs. Ferrers ; “ still it would be cruel to conceal 
from you that there are fears for his safety. The party he was attending 
have been attacked, and the few who have escaped do not bring any satisfactory 
news of him; but they do not know—indeed they could not, Minnie, darling, 
—whether he has fallen into the hands of the natives, or-” 

“Is dead,” interrupted Minnie quickly. For a few minutes the poor 
girl sat stunned and motionless, then with a faint cry her tears burst 
forth, and she clung with all the dcpendance and self abandonment of a child 
to Mrs. Ferrers, who could but weep with her, and try to cheer her with a 
few broken words of hope. 

“Tell me exactly what you think—what Colonel Ferrers thinks,” said 
Minnie, when the first violence of her grief had exhausted itself. “ Do not 
deceive me. Is there really any hope ? ” 

Mrs. Ferrers only replied by touching a small silver call by her, and in a 
minute Colonel Ferrers entered. 

“ Tell this poor, dear child, what you said to me just now,” she said, as her 
husband kindly took the young girl’s hand, and pressed it in both his. 

“ I have unfortuuately but little to tell,” said the colonel gently. “ There 
have been reports for some time that this party, escorting so many invalids, 

| would not be allowed to pass in safety along the dangerous defiles through 
| which their route lay, and yesterday almost certain tidings reached Calcutta 
i that an attack had taken place, To-day some of those who escaped have 
| arrived, and they say that as far as they can judge none of the olficers were 
1 among their number, and that if they were not all killed they were taken 
prisoners, which with those villains is not a much better or safer fate. But 
j all is vague and uncertain at present; it is possible that as stragglers drop in 
even our missing friend himself may be among them.” 

I Colonel Ferrers’ words were perhaps more hopeful than his tone, blit they 
| did not carry much comfort with them for the moment. Minnie could only 
think of her lover as wounded, dying, or in the barbarous hands of savage 
enemies, and she covered her face as if to shut out the dreadful visions 
conjured up. 

“ Be comforted, dear child,” said Mrs. Ferrers; “ and till there is more 
| absolute certainty, hope and bear up, if only for poor Ada’s sake. She could 
not bear much more.” 

“ True, true ! ” said the poor girl. “ She is far more to be pitied than I 
am. She cannot even think of the past, or of Walter, without a bitter pang, 
while I -” 

The tears she strove hard to control choked her voice, and she was obliged 
to leave unfinished the words of brave, unselfish resignation she was trviug 
to utter. 

It was impossible not to be touched by grief so genuine aud so unrepining, 
and even Colonel Ferrers had recourse to his poeket-haudkerchief, while his 
tender-hearted wife caressed and soothed their young guest, as if she were a 
daughter of her own. 

“Now, Charles, I shall send you away,” said Mrs. Ferrers, when Minnie 
was a little more composed, “ aud deposit this dear little girl quietly on a 
sofa, while I go and sit with Ada, and tell her, at least partially, the reasons 
for her cousin’s absence.” 

Minnie made some slight objection at first, and even tried to rise, and go 
herself to her cousin; but she was obliged at last to confess herself unequal 
to the effort, and to oonsent to Mrs. Ferrers acting as her substitute for the 
present, 

“ Come to me in an hour’s time, dear Mrs. Ferrers,” said Minnie, as that 
lady established her on her own large, luxurious couch, after making her 
drink a glass of one of the refreshing cool beverages so grateful in that hot 
climate, “ and bid Ada he quite happy about me. I shall be quite brave in a 
little time when the first shock is over.” 

Mrs. Fcrrors kissed the sweet, flushed face looking so earnestly at her, and 
left Minnie, as she hoped to repose, while she herself took her way to Ada’s room. 
As she passed along the lofty corridor, however, which ran round the principal 
staircase of the hopse, she saw the butler coming towards her, and hastily went 
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to meet him, with an eager though vain hope that more tidings had arrived, 
or even that Harold liivers himself might have come to announce his own 
safety. “ Mr. Arbuthnot is in the saloon, madam,” however, soon put to 
flight such pleasant visions; and perhaps the announcement of any other 
person in Calcutta would have met with a “not at home ; ” but there had 
been something in Mr. Arbuthnot’s quiet manliness, and real, though 
undemonstrative kindness of heart, which had inspired Mrs. Ferrers with 
more confidence and regard than she felt for many far older friends, and she 
went down to receive him, after ascertaining that Ada was, as had been her 
custom ever since Captain Sullivan’s letter, quietly reclining on her sofa, 
apparently in a sort of day-dream. 

Mr. Arbuthnot’s grave face at once assured Mrs. Ferrers that he knew and 
sympathised with at least a part of her young charges’ grief; and, had she not 
been preoccupied, she would have seen the traces of the struggle he had been 
enduring in the paleness of his face, and the deepened lines of his mouth ; but 
he did not give her time to observe him very closely before entering on the 
subject uppermost iu her thoughts. . 

“ I ought to apologise perhaps for intruding on you to-day, Mrs. Ferrers,” 
said he, “but I have just heard news which has concerned me very much, 
though I still hope it is exaggerated. How is Miss Bardon ? Does she know 
the report brought by the stragglers from Mr. Rivers’s party ? ” 

“ She does,” replied Mrs. Ferrers, “ and bears it wonderfully, poor girl; but 
surely, surely there is hope.” 

“ There certainly is hope till the death or capture of the poor young fellow 
is authenticated,” said Mr. Arbuthnot; “ but I cannot pretend to feeling very 
sanguine about it; for everything tends to confirm our worst fears. Still, 
there is a bare possibility that he has escaped, or, at any rate, living, if a 
prisoner; and my errand this morning was to offer to go myself, and to ascer¬ 
tain more certain tidings, if you and Miss Bardon will authorise my doing 
so. I think—I believe—that Captain Sullivan is not here, or I might have 
feared to presume so far on so short an acquaintance; but, as he is not here 
to undertake the duty for his friend-.” 

There was a half unconscious bitterness in Mr. Arbuthnot’s tone as he 
alluded to Captain Sullivan, which was not unmarked by Mrs. Ferrers, and 
confirmed the suspicions which she had more than once entertained during 
the voyage. She hesitated a minute or two before she replied, hardly 
knowing whether she was at liberty to confide the secrets of another even to 
a man whom she deemed so trustworthy ; but the certainty that ere long it 
must be generally known, banished all the scruples which struggled with her 
secret anxiety that Ada should disappoint Walter Sullivan’s vanity by a 
speedy and happy marriage. 

“ Captain Sullivan is not here, Mr. Arbuthnot,” she replied ; “ nor is he 
likely to be so, at any rate not in any relation to Miss Crofton or her rela¬ 
tives, which could warrant his interfering in their affairs. It will soon, I 
suppose, be publicly announced that he is, or is about to be, the husband of 
Miss Selwyn ; but till then I know the secret will be safe with you.” 

Mr. Arbuthnot’s face had flushed, and a momentary expression of extreme 
pleasure had crossed it when Mrs. Ferrers spoke ; but the next instant it was 
gone, and an honest, unselfish sympathy for Ada was his predominant feeling.'' 

“ And Miss Crofton—how does she bear it ? ” he anxiously inquired. 

“ She is very much crushed by the blow at present,” replied Mrs. Ferrers ; 
“it is worse to bear than poor Minnie’s, because aggravated by treachery. 
But, Mr. Arbuthnot, how do you propose to carry out your kind purpose ? 
Will there not be danger in your going to a place which has proved to be so 
sadly insecure ? ” 

“Ho,” said Mr. Arbuthnot: “I think not in the way I shall travel, and 
even if there were, I would willingly encounter it for Miss Bardon’s sake. 
She is a most winning, amiable little creature, and well deserves the help she 
would be the first to render. But I really shall have no such merit. I shall 
go in one of the dauks, with one or two servants who understand their 
countrymen well, and will make them understand, if necessary, that I am a 
peaceful citizen, and quite unconnected with war or politics. Indeed, I trust 
to them very much for ferreting out some news of poor Rivers. Besides,” he 
added, half sadly, half smiling, “ my life is of no great value to any one but 
myself.” 

“ Do not say so, Mr. Arbuthnot,” said Mrs. Ferrers, kindly; “ depend 
upon it you have more happiness before you than you now anticipate. 
Yours will not always be a solitary life, I predict. But to return to poor 
Minnie; if you really can assure me that you are running but little risk—for 
some I am certain there must be—I will answer for her warm gratitude, poor 
girl, for your generous kindness.” 

. “ Anything is better than suspense,” replied Mr. Arbuthnot; “and I will 

only wait to sec Colonel Ferrers, and get all particulars from him before 
making arrangements to start immediately.” 

“ Come back and dine with us,” said Mrs. Ferrers, “ and then you can talk 
it Over; and if Minnie is well enough, she will like to see you, I am certain.” 

Mr. Arbuthnot assented, and took his leave while Mrs. Ferrers went in 
search of her yoUng charges, whose destinies seemed likely to be so much 
altered from the bright future which had appeared to await them in their, 
adopted land. She found Minnie up, and anxious to accompany her to her 
cousin’s room. 

“ I am quite equal to it,” said the poor girl, “ indeed I am, dear Mrs. 
Ferrers; till I have the certainty of dear Harold’s fate, I feel that the less I 
dwell on it myself the better.” 

“ You are a sweet creature,” said Mrs. Ferrers, kissing her fondly; “ but 
you must first hear what I have to tell you, and then let me go to Ada for a 
Tittle time, and spare you the pain of telling her your fears.” 

She then told Minnie of Mr. Arbuthnot’s kind offer, and grateful, happy 
Tears rolled down the young girl’s cheeks as she listened. 

“Dear Mrs. Ferrers, how good, how kind he is,” said Minnie, “just what 
I thought him from the very first day I saw him. Oh, if Ada could but like 
him, as I am certain he likes her, she might still be happy.” 


It was so like Minnie’s buoyant, unselfish spirit, to think and plan for her 
cousin in the midst of her own grief, that Mrs. Ferrers more than ever loved 
the affectionate little creature, and mentally decided, as she went to Ada’s 
room, that there was no comparison after all between the two girls, charming 
and attractive as Ada might be in many respects. Nor was this opinion 
altered during the hour which she spent with the elder of the cousins. 

Ada heard with tearful sympathy the tidings Mrs. Ferrers gave her; but 
it was rather with an increased gloom and depression than any power of 
rousing herself for Minnie’s sake that she listened. It seemed rather to 
confirm her present ideas of the wretchedness and disappointment which 
seemed to attend all earthly hopes, and justify the quiet, hopeless despondency 
into which she was falling. In vain Mrs. Ferrers spoke cheerfully and 
inspiritingly of the power of time, and still more of the Divine Providence 
which can “bring all things to pass in vain Minnie herself dwelt on Mr. 
Arbuthnot’s generous goodness, and the chances of brighter days for them 
both. Ada only listened gently,,and replied by a sad, though sweet smile, or 
a few still sadder words, which told how little she responded to her friefid’s 
comforting anticipations. Chapter YIII. 

1 Day after day wore away, till nearly' a fortnight had elapsed since Mr. 
Arbuthnot had left Calcutta; and each hour seemed to weaken the hopes which 
both Mrs. Ferrers and Minnie had clung to, in spite of the repeated confirma¬ 
tions of the first report of the disaster, given by fresh arrivals from the spot 
where it had taken place. At last came the anxiously expected letter from 
Mr. Arbuthnot. It was addressed to Colonel Ferrers, and, thanks to the 
precautions of his thoughtful wife, Minnie had no idea of its arrival till it 
had been opened and read by them both. 

“ I am grieved to have no good news to send you, my dear sir,” it began; 
“ and greatly fear I should be only acting a cruel part towards your young 
friend were I to conceal the facts which make poor Rivers’s fate almost a 
matter of certainty. I have seen one or two natives who confess to seeing, 
and who, I suspect, really took part in the attack, and they positively state that 
a sahib, who seemed to be a leech, as he was binding up the wounds of the 
fallen, was taken prisoner and condemned to death by their countrymen. If 
their statement is correct, Rivers must have taken part in the fight, for they 
say the natives were exceedingly enraged that the son of one of their 
favourite leaders fell by his hand. I suppose the brave fellow saw the odds 
were against his countrymen, and threw off his professional character for the 
time being. You will agree with me that, under these circumstances, there is 
little hope that his life has been spared; still, I shall wait a few days longer, 
and continue my search in every likely direction.” 

The letter concluded by some warm, honest words of sympathy, doubly 
valuable from their evidently heartfelt sincerity. 

“Shall we tell the poor girl?” asked Colonel Ferrers, when his wife 
returned him the letter. 

“Most certainly,” replied Mrs. Ferrers. “She has shown a brave heart 
under her gay, childlike exterior; and I fear it would only be a question of 
a few days were we to attempt to conceal it from her. Poor dear child! 
I really feel more for her even than for Ada; and yet, in some respects, Ada’s 
trial is the most galling. Did you see Captain Sullivan’s marriage in the 
Englishman this morning ? ” 

“No, I hardly looked at it,” replied Colonel Ferrers. “Well,” he added, 
“ she has had a good escape from such a rascal. I think he would have shown 
the same selfish disposition after marriage as he has done now ; but I suppose 
she cannot get over his fickleness. It is not a little mortifying to a girl with 
her pretensions; for she certainly must be a beautiful creature when she is 
well and in spirits. But I would wager my next step she will marry sooner 
than Minnie if poor Harold does not turn up.” 

Mrs. Ferrers shook her head ; but ere she had time to reply Minnie herself 
entered the room, and in a moment divined very nearly the whole truth. 

“ You have bad news for me,” she said. “ Please let me see the letter; I 
can bear anything but suspense or concealment.” 

Mrs. Ferrers knew tolerably ^ell the young girl’s character by this time, 
and quietly gave her the letter. Minnie read it in perfect silence, and then 
returned it to Colonel Ferrers, with a sweet, gentle smile, though her cheeks 
and lips were very pale. 

“How kind he is, — you all are,” she said; “and we give you so 
much trouble and anxiety. Dearest Mrs. Ferrers, I can never repay you 
nor Colonel Ferrers, nor good, noble Mr. Arbuthnot; and I am afraid I an* 
very selfish; but, poor, poor Harold! I cannot be as good and resigned as I 
wish to be.” 

The quiet tears rolled down her cheeks as she spoke; and yet she so 
evidently tried to spare her kind friends any anxiety about her. She was so 
brave, so utterly unselfish and unrepining in her deep, gentle sorrow, that 
they were inexpressibly touched, ana almost reverenced the noble fortitude 
shown by one so young. ’ ■* 

“ My darling Minnie!” said the warm-hearted Mrs. Ferrers, “ I wish you 
could inspire poor Ada with some of your courage and patience.” 

“But hers is so much worse to bear. I do not think I could be half so 
good as she is in her place,” replied Minnie, earnestly. “ I have never heard 
her breathe one word of blame against Walter Sullivan, nor even repine at 
his heartless caprice. Do not t)iink hardly of her, dear Mrs. Ferrers. She 
is neither so strong nor so buoyant as I am naturally; and she has more to 
regret in England than I have, as an orphan.”. 

“You shall be our daughter, dear girl,” said Colonel Ferrers, taking her 
hand kindly in his; “and if she marries, or returns to England, and you can 
be happy with us, you will supply the place of the darling child we lost 
before my wife went to England to recover the health her death liearly 
destroyed. Will you consent ?” 

Minnie smiled gratefully through her tears as she pressed the colonel’s 
hand. She felt it would be indeed a comfort to have such a home and friend 
rather than return to Lady Strachan’s cold, reluctant guardianship; but 
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+;n tRmr r QQ v/ 1 from England, no definite plan could be arranged for 
*L“ f „ f ? y o he ^ gfib soon loft the room to tell Ada of the all but certainty she 
n ;?! e ’ f w bereavement; her courage, as usual, strengthened by her 
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Chapter IX., and Last. 

a opIt htfd elapsed since the receipt of Mr. Arbuthnot’s letter, and the 

a wee* esum ed their usual habits, so far as taking their places in the 
nv -i-de, and assuming outwardly an appearance of quiet composure. 
Tit W difficult for them to make any occupation for themselves which 
Jiut ^ ^ to them, where the climate necessarily prevents any active 

11 1 -hour was spent by poor Ada in musing on past 

’ all that lay before her. 
awakened in her cousin’s mind 
whenever Mr. Arbuthnot’s return was expected; but whether it was solely on 
her account, or from any pleasure at the idea of seeing him, she could not 
determine, ^he was true to her own resolutions meanwhile, and resolutely 
devoted herself to cheering Ada, and performing every little office of kindness 
in her power for Mrs. Ferrers and her husband; and if her eyes often betrayed 
in the morning that tears rather than sleep had been their portion during the 
night the sweet sipUe of ready interest which repaid every effort to divert or 
occupy her, showed that hers was no selfishly indulged grief. 

When after about a month’s fruitless exertion, Mr. Arbuthnot returned, 
with theall but certainty of Harold Riyers’s fate, he was repaid by as warm ancl 
earnest gratitude as if he had brought the lost one back, as the result of his 
fatiguing and dangerous expedition. Indeed, his return did serve to brighten 
in some degree thtf gloom whiefi had hung over Colonel Ferrers’s household. 
He became almost a daily visitor, till he scarcely was looked upon as a guest; 
he brought books, and won the two girls to interest themselves in them, by 
discussing their subjects and merits with them. He persuaded Ada to 
cultivate°her decided talent for drawing, of which art he was a more than 
average proficient, and made them both feel for the first time the pleasure and 
advantage of having a man of superior intellect and taste as a guide for their 
pursuits. And although Ada was still the most difficult to draw out of 
her quiet, gentle, hopeless depression, and the most diffident as to her own 
powers in the tasks.he playfully assigned his “pupils,” she-was certainly 
the one whose ifiterest he'most sedulously and patiently strove to awaken, 
and whose slightest wish he unobtrusively but incessantly contrived to 
gratify. 

In the midst of all this affectionate and judicious care Minnie’s health was 
evidently drooping, though her brave spirit kept up as long as it could against 
increasing weakness and indisposition. Mrs. Ferrers loved her too fondly 
not to note the paleness which replaced her bright bloom and the failing 
strength, which the slightest fatigue served to exhaust; and as Minnie would 
not hear of medical advice, and it was really doubtful what it would effect 
for her, Cplonel Ferrers proposed change of air to the whole party ; and after 
some discussion arranged a little excursion to the more hilly part of the 
country, which he managed by not only obtaining leave of absence, but by a 
mission to one of the officers in command there, which secured to them the 
escort that would make the journey free from the slightest risk. 

“I can manage, luckily,” he said to Mr. Afbutnnot, “so to shape our 
route as to steer pretty clear of the rpad pooy Rivers was travelling; at least, 
as far as Minnie would bo able to recognise it from any amount of Indian 
geography she may possess.” 

Mr. Arbuthnot had not thought it necessary to mention that ho had left 
his confidential servant still in that neighbourhood in the forlorn hope of 
Rivers being still in life, lest the precautions he had deemed it best to take 
might keep alive vain hopes; and, even now, he contented himself with 
writing to the faithful Siboo, to bid him join Colonel Ferrers’s party should 
he fall in with them, and avail himself of their protection on his return to 
Calcutta. 

The week after, Colonel Ferrers and the three ladies quitted Calcutta, with 
the sole regret of taking leave for a few weeks of their constant companion, 
who had in vain tried to make arrangements for joining them on their 
expedition. 

****** 

The travellers had reached, by easy stages, the first station, where they 
were to remain for some days while Colonel Ferrers carried out the orders 

t 'th which he was charged; and Minnie was glad to avail herself of the rest 
ls afforded and remained quietly in her room during the whole morning after 
their arrival; while Mrs. Ferrers and Ada, whose cheerfulness and energy 
seemed rising as her cousin’s declined, received the visits of the ladies living 
with their husbands at the station. 

Colonel Ferrers, meanwhile, was busily engaged with the commanding 
officer at the station in discussing the details of the plans sent for execution 
from head-quarters; and, as strict orders had been given that no one should 
interrupt them, they were surprised and momentarily annoyed at the entrance 
of the sergeant of Colonel Ferrers’s party with humble apologies for his 
intrusion. 

“I beg your pardon, colonel,” he said, “but a man who says he is 
Mr. Arbuthnot’s servant wants to see you directly, and says his business is of 
life and death.” 

“ Will you allow him to come in, major ?” said Colonel Ferrers. “ I think 
it very likely it may be of great consequence to a dear friend of mine.” 

Major Thornton consented, and in a few minutes Siboo entered, evidently 
travel-stained and weary, but his dark eyes glittering with eagerness. He 
made his salaam with great respect to both gentlemen, and then rapidly 
replied to the colonel’s questions, that he had obtained information that a 
small party of Sikhs, who it was believed were the same who had attacked 
the wounded soldiers and their convoy, were concealed in a jungle not above 
fifty miles from thence, and that a white man was with them, who was kept 
under close espionage, though not exactly a prisoner. 


“ My master told me to apply to you, sir,” he said ; “ and I hope you will 
not refuse to go and see if this is not the poor sahib the lady was to have 
married.” 

Colonel Ferrers praised the worthy fellow’s zeal and activity in the search, 
in terms which deepened the bronze on his handsoipe face, and then dismissed 
him to get some refreshment, while he discussed the best mode of action with 
Major Thornton. It was rather a ticklish question to decide, as both officers 
had strict orders to execute, which the proposed expedition would delay ; but 
Colonel Ferrers determined to make forced marefies, if the major would add 
some more men to his party, and trust to tie cause and to success to secure 
pardon from head-quarters. He arranged to start that very evening, leaving N 
the ladies under Major Thornton’s care during, his absence, without giving 
them any further clue to the object of his journey than the fact, that fie Had 
obtained tidings of the whereabouts of a marauding party, whopi it would! be 
expedient to rout out of their hiding-place. 

Mrs. Ferrers felt her heart sink at the prospect of danger to her husband, 
after the recent shocks which her nerves had received, but she was too gooji a 
soldier’s wife to disturb him with fears or complaints, and her tears were 
reserved till they could not add to his cares by the sight of her grief. 

* * * * * ® ^ 

“ Mrs. Ferrers, will you and Miss Crofton take a drive with my wife this 
evening,” said Major Thornton, coming into that lady’s apartments, the fifth 
day after her husband’s departure. “ I think the air will be a little too 
damp for your invalid; fine as the weather appears, it changes rapidly at 
sunset in this climate.” 

Ada wished to remain with her cousin, but both the major and Minnie 
urged her to go, as their absence would be a very short one, and the latter 
promised to lie down during the time they were away. She had established 
herself on the large comfortable sofa in the saloon, and taken up one of the 
books which Mr. Arbuthnot had provided them with, when the tramp of 
soldiers’ feet disturbed her studies; but supposing that it was some of the 
regiments at the station, she went quietly reading on, though her thoughts 
would wander, in spite of herself, and at last the book fell insensibly from her 
hands, and her mind went back to the past days, which she so seldom permitted 
herself the luxury of dwelling on. She thought of the happy weeks before 
and after Elinor’s marriage—of the bright hopes which had cheered the long, 
tedious voyage, and the sad present, and calm though joyless future which 
contrasted with them. 

“ Dear, dear Harold,” she unconsciously pronounced aloud, “ I would not 
change your memory for any present happiness.” 

“ My own sweet Minnie,” said a manly, though agitated voice near her. 
She turned, and in a moment, with a scream of joy, had rushed into Harold 
Rivers’s arms. 

The information received by Siboo had proved correct; he had guided 
them to the very haunt of the marauding Sikfis who had fatally attacked 
the unfortunate invalid party, and after a pretty sharp skirmish the English 
soldiers had fully avenged their comrades’ death, and rescued Rivers from the 
captivity in which he was closely kept. He had owed his life to his surgical 
profession, having cured some of the badly wounded Sikhs after the 
encounter, and also succeeded in bringing the wife of the chief of the party 
through a severe fever and ague. Rut Sikh gratitude did not go to the 
length of liberating him from his captivity; and had it not been for Siboo’s 
intelligence and persevering zeal, it might have been months or years before 
he could succeed in escaping from their hands. As it was, his health had 
suffered from anxiety and hardships ; but the joy of being restored to each 
other was the most magical of all medicines for botfi fiim and the droopiqg 
Minnie, who miraculously recovered some portion of fier lost bloem even ere 
she fully comprehended the whole circumstances which had led to her present 
happiness. 

“Ada, dearest, you must pay our debt of gratitude to our noble generous 
friend,” said Minnie, when they retired for the night. “No one else can 
discharge such a heavy weight of obligation for us.” 

Ada shook her head with a tear and a smile contesting for mastery, but a 

low murmured “ I have no reason to suppose-” and an abrupt stop in the 

sentence, did not seem to Minnie very discouraging to Mr. Arbuthnot’s hopes, 
and it might possibly be in consequence of an inspiring word or two from 
Minnie that he ventured to plead his cause with Miss Crofton, soon after tfie 
return of the party to Calcutta; and although the lady declared she had no 
heart to give, she could hardly refuse the modest entreaty for friendship and 
regard, and the right to soothe the sorrow she would never be censured for 
still feeling, though time would, her lover hoped, give him the power to secure 
both her love and happiness. 

Four months after the Englishman had announced the marriage of Captain 
Sullivan, it contained the news of his having fallen in a duel, some said, caused 
by his bride’s thoughtless levity and flirting; and some weeks after that* it 
gave the following—‘^Married, on the 8th of July, at the Cathedral Church 
of Calcutta, Charles Arbuthnot, Esq., to Ada, youngest daughter of Francis 
Crofton, Esq., M.D.; and, at the same time and place, Harold Rivers, Esq., 
Staff-Surgeon to Her Majesty’s —th Regiment, to Minnie Bardoo, niece of 
Dr. Crofton, and daughter of the late Frederic Bardon, Esq., of The Elms,, 
Somersetshire.” S. S. 


THE WARNING. 


As all alone one eve I stray d, 

Metliought I heard a voice so near; 
With joyful heart I quickly made 
To where it echoed “Alice, dear 1 ” 

In vain with anxious heart I sought, 

And call’d out loudly, “I am here ! ” 
No answer came, but a sound I caught. 
Whisper’d and faint, like “ Alice, dear.’ 


My heart is beating fast With dread: 

A warning voice sounds in my ear; 

It tells of Donald, who, pale in death, 
Gasps Victory, Home, and “Alice dear! ’* 
As all alone again I stray, 

Upon his grave to shed a tear, 

And kneel me down awhile to pray. 

That same sad voice cries “Alice, dear! * 
A. M, 



8fi8 THE FAMILV HfeRALb—A 


GODFREY MARKLAND. 

Chapter X. 

More than a week had elapsed since Mr. Gilroy had taken up his abode in 
the widow’s house at Kensington. . A complete transformation had taken 
place as regarded his outward seeming, for he was exceedingly well, though 
plainly dressed; his hair and beard had been professionally trimmed, and his 
whole appearance was such as corresponded entirely with the character ho 
had assumed of an independent country gentleman. Markland had endea¬ 
voured to prevail on him to dispense with the long beard altogether, but he 
would by no means consent to this, as he did not feel confident that time alone 
had produced sufficient alteration in his person to disguise him effectually 
from enemies, whose vision might be rendered more than usually acute by 
fear or hatred. He therefore persisted in retaining an appendage that 
certainly made him look many years older than he really was. His spirits, 
too, had been greatly exhilarated by the assurance of a celebrated 
oculist that his sight might eventually be restored by an operation, which, 
however, could not be performed with safety for some months to come ; but 
the prospect, though distant, of again beholding the light of day, and all the 
glorious works that light reveals, imparted joy to his soul, and inspired him 
with a degree of cheerfulness in conversation that made him a most agreeable 
companion, and caused the respectable old lady -with whom he resided to 
congratulate herself on having met Avith so pleasant an inmate. 

It was long, very long, since the exile had enjoyed the society of people 
with whom he could hold familiar intercourse; and it is only such as have 
been shut out from the fellowship of those with whom they may interchange 
thoughts and feelings that can fully estimate the blessing of such communion. 
Mrs. Campbell, though a simple-minded woman, was perfectly lady-like and 
tolerably well informed. She had been a beauty iu her younger days, and 
the remains of her youthful charms were still visible. But as Mr. Gilroy, 
owing to his infirmity, could not become cognisant of that fact by ocular 
demonstration, the good lady, with a vanity that is surely pardonable in 
the aged, whose mirrors still give back the traces of the image on which 
they were wont to gaze with delight in years gone by, did not fail to 
relate many an anecdote that served to enlighten him on that point; and 
if he smiled, it was with the utmost good-nature, as he told her he hoped 
the time would come when he should be able to judge for himself. But 
the great charm of his new life was found in the unremitting attentions 
of the gentle Myra, whose chief care was to render him all those small 
services that are so much and so incessantly needed by the blind. She read 
to him, walked out with him, and was ever on the watch to afford those little 
aids during the meals, that seem trivial to speak of, but are invaluable to 
the helpless recipient of them. 

Godfrey had been much mistaken with regard to Myra’s age ; for she 
was nearly seventeen; but her form was so slight, her features so small, 
her dress so simple, and her whole appearance so juvenile, that it was no 
wonder, judging hastily from one transient glance, that he should have 
fancied her a mere child. She might have been taken for some beautiful 
little fairy, so light, so graceful were all her movements. As she walked, 
her small feet seemed scarcely to bend the grass beneath them; and— 

E'en the alight harebell raised its head , 

Elastic from her airy tread. 

Her hair was of a pale golden brown, her eyes full of tenderness, and 
her complexion of that delicate yet blooming transparency which may be 
compared to a fair and spotless peach just verging into ripeness. Then 
her voice was as sweet and clear as the tone of a silver bell. It was a 
lcasant sound to hear, even though the words it uttered might be lost by 
istance, or the bashful timidity that veiled her womanly graces in the 
presence of strangers. 

Markland hai called twice in the course of the week, and during these two 
brief visits had found leisure and opportunity to observe that “ the mere 
child ” was not only of an age to claim the respect due to a woraau, but that 
she was a very captivating little creature. Yes, he saw that she was capti¬ 
vating—he could not help noticing it—but what was that to him, whose fate 
was already decided ?. And as this reflection crossed him, he choked down an 
uneasy sensation; lie whistled ; he looked up at the sky; he told himself he 
was a very happy fellow; nevertheless, he found his thoughts wandering 
indirectly towards the little sylph-like Myra so often, that he felt it a duty 
to account for these mental meanderings, and excuse them to himself by 
sayiug, “ Well, I am very glad to find she is old enough to be a companion 
for poor Gilroy; it will make his time pass more pleasantly.” 

Myra was the orphan child of Mrs. Campell’s only daughter, who was a 
widow before her babe was born, and lived only long enough after its birth 
to bestow on it a mother’s blessing. The care of the infant had therefore 
devolved on the grandmother, who had brought her up with the greatest 
tenderness, but in almost utter seclusion, and hence arose her extreme diffi¬ 
dence, her childlike simplicy. Yet she had powers of mind that only wanted 
occasion to call them forth, powers that she herself did not dream she 
possessed till a time came for the exertion of them. It was a new and 
fruitful source of pleasure to the man of letters to penetrate the depths of 
this young girl’s intellect, and draw forth its hidden treasures ; and she soon 
began to look upon him as her friend, her guide, and her instructor. 

One morning they were walking in Kensington Gardens, and he was 
describing to her with poetic fervour the beauties of the country where he had 
so long been a sojourner, the magnificent “land of the west; ” and she was 
listening Avith all the interest of oue to whom such imagery Avas new and 
delightful, when her attention Avas most disagreeably interrupted by a man of 
fashionable exterior, who passed so close by her as to touch the sleeve of 
her dress; then abruptly turning round, he rcpa6sed on the other side, his 
eyes glaring at the blind man with such a strangely malignant expression, 
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that she felt alarmed, and the more so, as she was sure the person, whoever 
he might be, was folloAving them near enough to hear their conversation; for, 
though she did not venture to turn her head, she could perceive a shadow on 
the ground, close upon her own, that she knew was cast by the same indi¬ 
vidual. Silent and uncomfortable, she walked on, her arm linked in that of 
her companion, Avho Avas all unconscious that anything had occurred to disturb 
her, when suddenly she started, and a slight involuntary exclamation of 
pleasure escaped her. 

“What is it, my dear?” said her companion. “What makes you 
tremble so ? ” 

“ Nothing, Mr. Gilroy, only—here is Mr. Walker coming.” 

“ Is he ? ” said Mr. Gilroy. “ I am glad of it.” Then he said to himself, 
“And is it even so, poor child? Alas! I fear that fortune has placed him 
too far above thee ! ” 

Markland avus Avalking sloAvly, his eyes bent on the ground as if in profound 
thought, but, as soon as he saAV them, he smiled and quickened his pace, 
making signs of recognition, and, as he approached, the sinister-looking 
stranger, Avho Avas still close in the rear, stole away unobserved and Avas soon 
hidden from vieAv amongst the trees. 

“IIow do you do, sir?” said Markland, giving his hand to Mr. Gilroy. 
“ I am glad to see you out this fine day, ana so agreeably engaged, too. I 
hope I have not interrupted a confidential discourse, Miss Lennard.” 

Myra laughed and blushed. 

“ You see he is jealous of me,” said Mr. Gilroy. “ It is enough to make 
an old man vain when a young felloAv like him exhibits signs of the green- 
eyed monster. I am quite proud of the compliment, I assure you.” 

Myra only blushed in answer a still deeper crimson, for she Avas so little 
versed in the art of coquetry that she did not knoAV hoAv to reply to such 
“ badinage,” although a certain instinct told her it meant nothing, but she 
said in a very SAveot tone, “ Arc you going to our house, Mr. Walker? ” 

“Yes, I was going there, certainly,” he replied; “but I beg I may not 
shorten your Avalk. You Avill permit me to join you,,perhaps ? ” 

“ We Avere not going much farther, sir,” said Myra, “ and as you are here 
Mr. Gilroy can do Avithout me ; so, if you Avill be so kind as to see him home, 
I Avill leave you to come at your leisure.” 

With a slight but very graceful curtsey, Myra tripped away by herself 
toAvards one of the gates, and Markland’s eyes followed her till she was out 
of sight. 

“ Miss Lennard is more of a woman than I thought she Avas,” said 
Markland. “ You must find her a pleasant companion in your Avalks.” 

“She is an angel!” replied Gilroy, Avith deep feeling. “I should be in 
paradise here, Markland, Avere it not for the gnaAving Avorm at my heart, the 
fear of facing the Avorld, the constant yearning to be a free man again.” 

“ Let us hope,” said Markland, “ the time will soon come Avhcn you may 
face the world Avithout fear; and, in the meanAvhile, avc ought to rejoice that 
you have got into such comfortable quarters. The old lady is civil to you, is 
she not ? ” 

“ Yes, she is one of the kindest creatures upon earth,” said Gilroy. “ But 
the girl, Godfrey Markland—the girl. She is the purest, gentlest being that 
nature ever created, and to me is like a dear and loving daughter; yet, Avhy 
it should be so I know not, for she can have but little sympatny Avith one like 
me. Would that I could behold her face. I am sure it must be supremely 
beautiful—angelic. Is it not so ? I wish you Avould describe it to me, Mark- 
land, for I have fancied her such as one might fancy one of the blue-eyed 
houris of the Moslem’s paradise.” 

“ Nay, then,” replied Godfrey, laughing, “ I should scarcely do her justice 
in your estimation, I am afraid, since, not having the same reasons for taking 
such a very exalted vieAv of her perfections, I certainly should not soar quite 
so high as to get amongst angels and houris, but confine myself to the sphere 
allotted to beings of mere mortal mould, and say she is a very lovely little 
girl indeed.” 

“ Lovely! ” exclaimed Gilroy. “ Yes, that expresses everything. I know 
—I feel that she is lovely, and that she is groAving upon my affections every 
hour. I suppose an affliction such as mine disposes the heart to love all that 
sheds light upon its darkened Avay. But I Avish you would describe to me the 
character of her countenance, Markland, and its features, that I may knoAv 
Avhat she looks like Avhen she is talking to me.” 

“ Well, I’ll try Avhat I can do,” said Markland; “ but if my portrait does 
not come up to your expectations you must not be disappointed, for I wqp 
you that such is very likely to be the case.” 

He then set about giving* an eloquent description of the beauties and graces 
of Myra Lennard, delineating separately every feature of a face that from his 
portraiture might have been pronounced perfect; and as he proceeded, he 
found himself almost unconsciously groAving quite as enthusiastic in her praise 
as her more aged admirer. 

“Yes, she certainly is a very charming little creature,” he said, Avhen he 
had finished his sketch; “ there is a SAveot expression about the eyes and 
mouth that makes one think it Avould be impossible for any but soft looks and 
Avords to proceed from them. And then her light airy form suggests the 
idea of a sylph—I could almost expect to see her expand her Avings and 
fly away.” 

“Bravo, Mr. Markland!” exclaimed Gilroy; “I think your matter-of- 
fact soars quite as high as my enthusiasm. IIoAvever, I thank you for your 
able and exquisite portraiture; it has enabled me to see the dear child in 
fancy, and that is something.” 

“ She does not appear to be so childish as I at first supposed,” said 
Markland. 

“ Childish! ” repeated Gilroy; “ oh, no, except in her guileless simplicity 
of heart. She has an excellent understanding; is capable of deep reflection, 
and her ideas arc sometimes truly sublime. 1 never kncAv but one Avho came 
so near perfection. Who that one Avas I need not say to you.” 

Markland Avas silent for a moment, then replied gravely, “ It is a subject, 
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Mr. Gilroy, that roust never be mentioned between us. I thought you under- 

stood that perf^ ]yj r> Markland,” returned his companion. “It is not 

TYiP< f tb-It a name so pure, so sacred, should issue from the lips of a proscribed 
wrptr-h such as I am.” And he sighed profoundly. 

‘‘You mistake my feelings, Mr. Gilroy,” said Markland. “ I will explain 
it more clearly, and then the matter must rest, at least for the present. You 
have nut me in possession of a secret my mother believes to be buried in her 
own heart. This, perhaps, was necessary in regard to your own affairs; but, 
unless a time should come when she herself would not object to the revival of 
such recollections, and would voluntarily admit me to her confidence, I ought 
to forget that any circumstances are known to me which she thinks it proper 
to conceal.” 

“Forgive me, Mr. Markland,” said Gilroy, “such sentiments do you 
honour, and, believe me, I fully appreciate them. Will you give me your 
hand in token that you pardon my indiscretion ? ” 

Markland shook hands kindly and cordially with the sorrowing man, and 
they walked on together conversing on other topics, little dreaming they were 
watched by one who would gladly have crushed them both into the earth if 
he had possessed the power of doing so. 

Sir James Morrington had never trusted wholly in the popular story of his 
brother’s suicide, his doubts having been awakened at the time by the following 
dialogue which he chanced to overhear between two countrymen Avho were 
talkin 0, of the late murder and of the dead body that had been found in the 
river, supposed to be that of Sir Arthur Morrington. 

“ I tell ’ee,” said one, “ I zeed un, and it wur no more he nor I be.” 

“ How did ec know ? ” asked the other. 

“ Why, I’ll tell ’ce how how I know’d,” replied the other; “ the measter 
had his hair cut quite close only two days afore, and the hair on that corpse 
was as long as my finger. Nobody thought on’t but I-” 

“Thee ought to a toald justice,” said the other. 

“Noa, 110 a,” was the reply. “If the measter could get away, Bill Fern 
warn’t the man to stop un.” 

This conversation had sunk deep into the mind of the vindictive boy, 
who from that moment had hated the said Bill Fern, and in course of 
time found means to get him out of the neighbourhood; but the idea that 
his brother might still be alive haunted his mind continually, and the 
possibility of his innocence being some day brought to light had been a 
constant source of dread through all the years that had intervened between 
then and now. He had quitted Mrs. Bussell's house after his meeting 
there with Godfrey Markland, intending to leave town immediately; but 
the epistle he received from that lady caused him to change his purpose, 
us he could not on the instant decide how to act upon it. Leda was 
certainly very handsome, and it might be that the scornful way in which 
she had treated him was to hide the mortification of disappointed hopes. 
Such, in fact, was the impression the mother’s letter was intended to make, 
and it so far answered the desired end that he was seriously revolving in 
his mind the momentous question whether he might not as well marry one 
sister as the other, when his matrimonial speculations were put to llight 
by a startling apparition that suddenly burst upon his sight and aroused 
all the demons within him. 

The spot Sir James Morrington had chosen for his meditations was one 
of the side walks of Kensington Gardens. A little in advance of him 
were two persons, an elderly man and a young girl, on whom for some time 
he bestowed no attention; but as he drew nearer to them he was struck 
by the sound of a voice so exactly resembling in its tone one that had 
been familiar to him in his boyhood—one he had hoped never to 
hear again—that he cautiously approached the speaker and listened till 
he was almost sure he saw before him the man whom most on earth 
he dreaded to sec. With a muttered imprecation on his lips, he pushed 
rudely past the girl, then turned back again to obtain a view of her com¬ 
panion’s features. He perceived that he was blind; yet, notwithstanding 
the sightless eyes, and the long beard that concealed all the lower part of his 
face, he scarcely felt a doubt of his identity with the brother he had 
wronged; and, still hovering near, he heard the girl call him by his assumed 
name of Gilroy. 

“ Then, it it be he,” Sir James said to himself with a grim smile, “ it seems 
lie lives in concealment, and thinks it necessary to disguise his person and his 
Vame. If so, there is not much to fear.” 

But this momentary feeling of security was speedily banished by a new 
cause of anxiety, when, to his utter amazement, lie heard Godfrey Markland 
accost the object of his scrutiny in friendly greeting, and found that he also 
had adopted an alias. 

“ They are in league,” he muttered. “ Curses light on them both ! ” 

Foaming with rage, Sir James plunged into the midst of a clump of trees, 
whence lie watched the group with glaring eyes, as a tiger might watch his 
destined prey; and, when Myra was gone, lie followed the two friends at a 
distance, till he saw them enter the blind man’s abode. 


Chapter XI. 

Myra Lennard was beginning to awaken from the last lingering dreams of 
her childish days, and those delightful visions which lioat arouud the maiden 
whose heart is yet untouched, and whose happy term of girlhood has known 
no care, to experience the reality of pains and pleasures that hitherto had been 
purely imaginary. A new era had commenced in her existence, the dawn of 
another day was breaking in upon her mind, but whether it was to end in 
rain or sunshine who could tell, save the dread Fates that hold in their hands 
the mystic volume in which is written man’s future destiny ? 

To Myra’s young heart, so fresh in all its feelings, Godfrey Markland was 
like some glorious being descended from a brighter world than this. She had 
never seen any one who could at all compare with him, cither in personal 
graces or elegance of manner. His smile was so soft, yet beaming, that when 


it fell upon her it seemed as if a radiant light from heaven itself was gladdening 
her very soul; and, when he was gone, the sound of his voice would still 
linger on her ear like the music of the spheres, whilst every word he had 
uttered was repeated in memory over and over again, though it might be only 
the common-place salutation of the day. These were signs and tokens that 
boded ill for the maiden’s peace, yet *she was herself wholly unconscious of 
their import; she only knew that his presence occasioned a thrilling sensation 
of pleasure she had never felt before, and, content with her newly found 
happiness, she looked no farther than the present time. If Markland had 
been less pre-oecupied with his own manifold perplexities, he would, perhaps, 
have discovered that it might be advisable to keep a stricter guard over his 
words and actions than he was wont to keep; but it never once entered his 
thoughts that there could be any danger in such light unmeaning compliments 
and general attentions, as all young men are expected to pay and all young 
ladies consider it is their right to receive. He forgot that the sun’s rays may 
fall harmless on many plants and flowers, whilst they scorch and wither others 
till they droop and die. But he was one of the modest few who have an idea 
that it may be possible for a woman to look at them, and even listen to their 
tender nothings without losing her heart. 

On the morning of that same day when Godfrey met with Mr. Gilroy and Myra 
in Kensington Gardens, he had made up his mind to confess to his mother the 
folly of which he had been guilty, in tixing his own life-long destiny with so 
little consideration. Not that he admitted it to be a folly, but reason had 
begun to resume its sway, and he felt conscious it was an imprudent act, to say 
the least of it. Then he bitterly reproached himself for having broken faith 
with her who had trusted so confidently to his word,—his high-minded, indul¬ 
gent, parent and guardian. How should he dare to tell her that, with a total 
disregard of that word so solemnly pledged, he had rushed madly into the very 
error he had abjured. Yet it must be told, and every hour of concealment 
only added to his fault, whilst it would make the disclosure more painful and 
embarrassing at last. “ It had better be done at once,” he said; and sum¬ 
moning all his moral courage to his aid, with a desperate effort he entered her 
dressing-room very suddenly, as if he was afraid that any hesitation or delay 
would be fatal to his purpose. 

Lady Catherine was engaged in perusing a letter; and so completely was 
her mind absorbed, that she did not hear him come in, bat continued to read 
on, and lie saw that the tears were flowing fast down her face. Thinking she 
had received some afflicting intelligence, he asked with looks of alarm what 
was the matter ? 

“ Nothing, Godfrey,” she replied. “ This is an old letter I have just met 
with in looking over some papers, and' it revived the remembrance of past 
events which caused me much sorrow at the time. But it is very long ago 
since they occurred, and ought not thus to affect me now. We will say no 
more about it.” 

She replaced the letter in her desk, and spoke of other matters ; but it was 
evident her fcelings had been much excited, for, although her voice was calm, 
her lips quivered slightly as she spoke, which, in her, was always a sign of 
unusual emotion; and Godfrey said to himself, “This is no time to tell her of 
my indiscretion.” Perhaps he was not sorry to find so plausible an excuse 
for putting olf a confession he certainly dreaded to make; and so his good 
intentions melted into air, as good intentions very often do when they are 
not instantly acted upon. 

“ What a strange romance is this ! ” ’Twas thus Godfrey mused as he bent 
his steps towards Kensington. “ Who would have imagined that the poor, 
helpless stranger I so lately pitied as a beggar in the streets, was even then 
holding a powerful empire over the heart and mind of such a woman as my 
mother ? That letter, so treasured and so mourned over, was, no doubt, 
written by his hand; for it was no accidental circumstance that brought it 
before her, that I am convinced of. It is preserved as-a memorial, and every 
word must be to her as a voice from the tomb. Yet I, within this very hour 
perhaps, shall hear that voice and touch in friendly greeting the hand that 
traced those lines, a hand she believes to be lying cold in death. How would 
such a revelation affect her, I wonder ? But it cannot be. She must not 
know of his existence while that existence is surrounded with perils of so 
grave a kind.” 

Thus he went on soliloquising, till chancing to raise his eyes from tho 
ground on which they had been fixed, he perceived Gilroy, with his young 
and blooming conductress, advancing towards him. He might have seen also 
a third person following in their track, but, if he did, the circumstance was 
unnoted; for before he had approached sufficiently near to recognise the 
individual in question, he had turned away and disappeared. What took 
place after that has been already told, and as Sir Janies Morrington retraced 
his steps through the gardens, his mind was agitated by thoughts and feelings 
of a most unchristian-like character. Every now and then his clenched hand 
was raised above his head as if he meditated some act of violence, whilst his 
lips gave utterance in muttered sounds to many unholy expressions that might 
have proceeded from the prince of darkness himself. That the mau lie ,liad 
seen was really his brother he entertained scarcely the shadow ot a doubt; 
then, what was his purpose, and what had Godfrey Markland to do w^ith him ? 
This was the great mystery, the chief cause of fear ; i°G whatever might be 
the connection between them, it was most probable that Markland was 
acquainted with Sir Arthur’s history and would befriend lam to the utmost 
extent of his power, and how far that power might extend he had no means 
of ascertaining, consequently knew not how to counteract it. 

In the midst of these uneasy reflections Sir James every now and then said 
to himself, “ It is possible I may have been deceived alter all.” But the 
impression was too strong to be shaken by a bare possibility, and he trembled 
at the thought that the reappearance of the heir of Morrington might be tiie 
forerunner of his own disgrace and downfall. The sword was hanging over 
liis head by a single hair, and liow could he feel sure that it would not fall y 
At length, an idea occurred to him that if he Avcre to find some means of 
introducing himself at the house where the fugitive was residing, he might 
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gain some information that would probably help to guide his proceedings, and 
with that view lie went to Kensington the next day and made inquiries at the 
library and other shops in the neighbourhood that led to better success than 
he had anticipated, for he learned that Mrs. Campbell was the widow of a 
Captain Campbell, who died in India, and he remembered the name as that 
of an officer in his father’s regiment, who, when a young subaltern, had once 
saved the colonel’s life at the imminent risk of his own. It was a story he 
had often heard in his boyhood, and it seemed now to afford him a plausible 
pretext for gaining admittance to the house. The incident was this :— 

The regiment commanded by Colonel Morrington was ordered from 
Calcutta to a distant station at a time when the colonel was suffering from 
severe indisposition, so that he was conveyed in a palanquin, escorted by 
several of his officers, one of whom was Ensign Campbell, then a very young 
man. Part of the route lay along the edge of an extensive jungle, where, for 
thirty miles, not a human habitation was to be seen, except one of those 
isolated and almost impregnable hill forts that have existed from time imme¬ 
morial all over the country. It was just daybreak, and the party had travelled 
all night, for it was at that season of the year when day travelling was im¬ 
possible on account of the heat. The troops were a good way in advance, 
and the invalid with his escort was wiuding round the base of a precipitous 
rock, on the summit of which stood one of those rude fortresses above- 
mentioned, and well-known as the residence of a formidable chief. The 
colonel was too much fatigued to look out, but all the officers, except young 
Campbell, had stopped for a few minutes to take a survey of the celebrated 
stronghold, when the palanquin turned an abrupt angle of the rock, and was 
thus hidden from the view of those who were loitering behind. At that very 
moment a tiger, pursued by a hunting party, was seen coming towards them 
at a furious rate, on which the affrighted bearers set down their burthen and 
fled. The ferocious animal sprang instantly on the palanquin, and the colonel 
must inevitably have perished, had it not been for the presence of mind and 
courage displayed by the young officer, who leaped from his horse, which was 
plunging and rearing in a fearful manner, and springing forward till he was 
within three paces of the terrible foe, placed the muzzle of his gun close to 
the creature’s head, and shot him dead on the spot. 

Mrs. Campbell had already related this story to Mr. Gilroy, who found it 
difficult to maintain his composure in listening to a recital that had been 
familar to him from his childhood, and in which he was personally interested; 
for, although not actually exposed to the danger, he, then a boy of five or six 
years, was with the party only a little in advance of his father. It was strange 
now to hear the good old lady speak of Captain Morrington as of one to him 
unknown, and he asked many questions concerning him that he could himself 
have answered better than she to whom they were addressed; yet it delighted 
him to listen to her replies, which were full of gratitude for benefits afterwards 
received, both by her husband and herself, from the colonel, whom she styled 
their best friend and benefactor. It was pleasant to the son to hear his father 
thus spoken of; his heart responded to every word of praise, and he sighed 
profoundly as he said to himself, “ Will the time ever come when I shall dare 
to say that man was my father ? ” 

Chapter XII. 

Mr. Thaxton had arrived at Bristol, and established himself for the period 
of his sojourn in that city at one of the hotels, as he was of opinion that a 
house of public entertainment would be a more lively place of abode for a 
solitary bachelor in a country town where he was a stranger, than a private 
lodging devoid of the professional charm that gave a brightness to the 
atmosphere of the Temple, and cheated him into a belief that his chambers 
therein were neither dull nor lonely. His first object was to get acquainted 
with all the people he could find out that were living in the neighbourhood of 
Morrington Hall at the time of Sir Arthur’s expatriation; and the most 
important of these, as one from whom information might be derived, was 
Foxley Wormwood, Esq., the magistrate whose personal enmity towards the 
baronet was, as Thaxton verily believed, the true cause of all his misfortunes. 
He had ascertained that Mr. Wormwood was still in the commission of the 
peace, and soon found an opportunity of introducing himself to that gentle¬ 
man at a public meeting where he presided .and in the capacity of chairman 
took occasion to display his oratorical poAvers in a somewhat lengthy speech. 
It was not a particularly astounding piece of eloquence, certainly, but it 
served the purpose of our friend Thaxton, Avho requested somebody to present 
him to the speaker, complimented him in high terms on his brilliant harangue, 
Avhich he unblushingly declared he had seldom heard equalled even in the 
House of Commons; and in return for these flattering encomiums was invited 
to dine with Mr. Worm\Amod on the folloAving day, the pompous justice 
having taken care to assure himself that his new acquaintance held a position 
in the world that might entitle him to so great an honour. 

Foxley Wormwood Avas now seventy years of age ; but he was a hale and 
vigorous man for that time of life, a bon-vivant , and not Avanting in hospitality 
towards the magnates, of society, although his reputation for Christian charity 
seemed to be rather at a low ebb, since it was said that he was never known 
to afford a crust of bread to a starving beggar, unless it Avas accompanied by 
the Avholesomc discipline of a prison and hard labour. He resided in a 
large, old-fashioned mansion, Avith many acres of land attached to it, and 
known as “ The Burns.” The greater part of the land was let for small 
farm^, but that portion immediately ^surrounding the house was laid out in 
the usual style of grounds that are not very extensive, and by the family Avas 
ostentatiously termed The Park, its sole claim to that dignity being founded 
on a huge pair of iron gates opening upon a broad Avalk, bordered on each side 
by trees of ancient growth, and forming a carriage way to the house. 

At four o’clock on the day after his introduction to the magistrate, Mr. 
Thaxton presented himself at The Burns and Avas ushered with much ceremony ! 
into the drawing-room, a spacious and handsome apartment as far as archi- I 
tectural design was concerned, but dull and heavy in its appointments. | 
Jhe walls and ceiling were of oak elaborately carved; the floor Avas covered 


Avith a faded carpet of sombre hues; every article of furniture was dark, 
massive, and of antique form, as though it had descended from generation tp 
generation for several centuries; the heavy curtains that draped the lofty, 
arched windqAVS were of a dull crimson colour, and altogether there was a 
gloomy aspect about the room that might have depressed a spirit less buoyant 
than that of our piercurial friend, who was very apt to find a bright side in 
every picture, and extract amusement from materials that would seem to contain 
none. And he was right, for the greatest portion of our happiness in this 
world depends more on a cheerful temper than on actual circumstances, and 
we might gather many a floAver that is passed by unnoticed in our path through 
life, if Ave Avould but stoop to look for it. 

The lady of the house Avas as formal and antique in appearance as her 
surroundings; but her daughter, a damsel Avhose age Avas unguessable, offered 
in her “sprightly bearing and outAvard adornment a pleasant contrast to her 
stately mother, and Avas really an agreeable person. There had, in former days, 
been several olive branches round about the table of Justice Wormwood, but 
they had been transplanted at various times to other climes, or other homes, 
leaving this lone daughter of the house still unmated; therefore, it was 
natural enough, and by no means deserving of contumely that she should 
have donned her gayest attire and selected her brightest ornaments to shine 
before the eyes of a good looking bachelor scarcely six-and-thirty. But if 
Venus herself, attired by the Graces, had condescended to come upon earth 
to dine at The Burns that day, the true-hearted Tom Thaxton would 
have looked upon her charms unmoved; for never for a moment did he swerve 
even in thought from his allegiance to his beloved and faithful Emily. 

There Avcre tAvo other ladies, visitors, present, and of the other sex were 
Mr. WormAvood himself, the Keverend Samuel Bayfield, rector of the parish 
in Avhich Morrington Hall and The Burns Avere both situated, and a gentleman 
named Drakeford, the proprietor of a large estate in the neighbourhood. The 
fussy host came forward Avith bustling importance to welcome the new guest, 
Avliom he introduced to each person separately, repeating his name and voca¬ 
tion to every one—a process that excited an inclination to risibility on the part 
of Thaxton, who had never before gone through so ancient a ceremonial. 

The dinner-table was so profusely loaded as to border on vulgarity in its 
superabundance, shoAving that the WorniAvoods of The Burns, whatever might 
be the antiquity of their ideas in other respects, had at least no taste for 
Spartan fare. HoAvever, a good dinner is not a bad thing in its AYay, so Mr. 
Thaxton managed to get on pretty aycII during the two hours that Avere most 
solemnly devoted to the feast, especially as he was seated next to the lively 
Miss Wormwood, Avho Avas not too refined to be a very entertaining right- 
hand neighbour at a dinner-table. 

At length the cloth was Avithdrawn; a ponderous dessert succeeded the 
ponderous dinner, and, after aAvhile, the ladies retired from the festive board, 
to the secret satisfaction of at least one of the company, Avho was becoming 
impatient to introduce the subject that engrossed his thoughts. 

“You have been in this part of the country before, sir, I presume ? ” said 
the rector. 

Thaxton never had; but, as it did not exactly suit his purpose to say so, he 
ansAvered, with true professional tact, “ Not since I was quite a boy, some four 
or five and twenty years ago. There Avas a great stir I think at the time 
about a murder that had recently been committed under very extraordinary 
circumstances. Do you remember anything of it, sir ? ” This question was 
addressed to Mr. Wormwood. 

“ Do I remember it ? ” echoed Mr. Justice. “ Yes, I should think I do, 
and a most villainous affair it Avas. I have the pistol in my possession noAv 
that the poor felloAv was shot Avith.” 

“ Indeed! ” said Thaxton. “ If I recollect rightly, the victim was a black 
servant, an African or a Hindoo, and the crime Avas brought home to his 
master, a man of some consequence, Avho destroyed himself to avoid the pro¬ 
secution; at least, that is my impression.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said WormAvood, “you are perfectly right. The criminal was 
Sir Arthur Morrington, of Morrington Hall, the elder brother of my good 
friend and neighbour, Sir James, a very different sort of man, and an honour 
to the county. I never thought the other Avould come to any good.” 

“ What, was he such a reprobate ?” asked Thaxton. 

“ The most diabolical felloAv, sir, that ever I met Avith in the whole course 
of my existence,” replied Mr.WormAvood. “ It Avas a great pity he cheated the 
law by making away with himself; for he certainly deserved hanging as richly 
as ever man did.” ▼ 

“I thought the charge against him was never clearly proved,” said 
Mr. Drakeford. 

“ The case Avas as clear as daylight, sir,” said Mr. WormAvood; “ there was 
no question about it, and if he Avere alive noAv, and put upon his trial for the 
murder, he would be convicted as sure as you are sitting there.” 

“ After such a length of time,” observed Thaxton, “ I should imagine there 
would be some difficulty in obtaining sufficient evidence to convict a man.” 

“Not a bit,” said Mr. Wormwood. “Why the testimony of Sir James 
Morrington alone Avould be enough for that.” 

“Brother against brother!” exclaimed Mr. Drakeford. “ You surely do 
not mean to advocate so unnatural a proceeding ? ” 

“And why not, sir?” demanded Mr. Wornrwood; “justice is justice all 
the world over, and every man should do his best to promote its ends, let the 
criminal be who he may.” 

Here the rector, avIio had hitherto been silently listening to the argu¬ 
ment, put in his voice. “I am sorry, Mr. Wormwood,” he said, “to hear 
you speak in so unchristia* a spirit. You and I have always differed on this 
question, and most likely always shall, for to my mind the case never Avas 
clear. I kneAv the young man perfectly Avell, and I verily believe he was as 
incapable of such an act as either you or I.” 

“He Avas capable of anything, sir,” said Mr. Wormwood. “He was the 
devil himself as to temper, and Avhen he was in a rage wouldn’t have scrupled 
to shoot his own father.” 
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“ Softly mv ffood friend, softly,” remonstrated the rector ; you 
are over hastv in your judgment. Sir Arthur was a most excellent and 
affectionate son * his behaviour towards his father was irreproachable.” 

« Yurv different then, from what it was towards other people,” replied the 
maoistvntp “ Why,* what do you think he sai<f of me, Mr. Thaxton? Of 
mo 0 fii,. 4 wbn have been in the commission now eight-and-thirty years. lie 
n J J i(i s ir, that I was a blundering old fool, and no more fit for a 
in stir p^nf the fieacc than Timmy the organ-blower ! What do you think of 
tb it ^ir?” And the excited gentleman, irate with the recollection of his 
w ’ wined the heat drops from his glotying face. 

w ° ’ S ” said the barrister to himself, “ this is the secret of the old 

f 11 v°s animosity towards my unfortunate client. I thought there was some- 
th’nff more in it than appeared on the surface.” Nevertheless, he expressed 

becoming sense of the enormity of the offence, and the atrocity of the senti- 
a ent he was thus virtually called upon to condemn; on which he observed 
that the other guests both indulged in a covert smile, being probably of 
opinion that the offender was not far wrong. 

“But, my deaf sir,” said Mr. Drakerord, “however much the young man 
might have been mistaken in his estimate of your magisterial abilities, it 
does not follow that he was a murderer. I was not an inhabitant of this 
county at the time of the occurrence; but I have heard several versions of the 
story and am very much inclined to think with the rector here, that it is 
very doubtful whether young Morrington was really guilty.” 

“There’s not the shadow of a doubt,” said Mr. Wormwood. “Why, he 
proved his own guilt, first, by getting out of the way, and then by drowning 
himself. If that is not evidence enough, I don’t know what is.” 

“Persecution may drive a man to desperate acts as well as conscious guilt,” 
observed the clergyman, at the same time filling his glass and passing the 
bottle to Thaxton, who, as he followed the example, said, “Then, it is your 
opinion, sir, that somebody else shot the man.” 

“ Yes, that is my private opinion certainly, and was so at the time,” replied 
the clergyman; “ but private opinion would have had no weight in a court of 
justice, and I own that appearances were, and still are, very much against 
him, poor fellow.” 

“I am really surprised, Mr. Bayfield,” said the magistrate, “that you, a 
clergyman of the Church of England, should run so counter to your own 
doctrines as to defend the cause of a suicide. I thought self-murder was the 
worst of all crimes in the eyes of the clergy.” 

“ It is a great crime, no doubt,” replied the minister gravely; “ but it is one 
for \yhich the unhappy sinner is answerable to God alone, and not to man, 
since lie has placed himself beyond the reach of human laws ; therefore it is 
not for man to judge him. Besides, there is another point to be taken into 
consideration. The untimely death of Sir Arthur might have been the effect of 
accident, not design. There was no proof that it was an intentional act.” 

“ Oh, nonsense !” said the magistrate. “It was the only way to get out 
of the mess, and he knew that well enough; he knew that if he should be 
taken there wasn’t a chance for him.” 

“I am afraid there was not indeed,” said the clergyman, “ yet I retain my 
first opinion, and should rejoice to see the stain removed from his memory.” 

“All the water in the four great oceans wouldn’t wash it out, sir,” said 
Mr. Wormwood; “ it is far too dark for that; and I must say I think your 
vocation ought to teach you not to uphold a man with so foul a blot on his 
name.” 

“ My vocation, Mr. Wormwood, teaches me Christian charity, and enjoins 
me to teach it to others,” said Mr. Bayfield. “I hav-e always endeavoured to 
fulfil my duty, and if, in some instances, I have failed, I am sorry for it, hut 
the fault rests Hot with me.” 

“ Very well, sir; very well,” said the magistrate. “ I understand the 
allusion, hut I think you had better confine your remarks to the pulpit; we 
do not expect to be lectured at our own tables, and-” 

“ Come, come, gentlemen,” interposed Mr. Drakeford, who saw that the 
magistrate was growing angry, “ it is hardly worth while to quarrel about 
a man who has been in his grave for so many years. What do you think of 
the new ministry ?” 

This question put an end to the discussion, but Thaxton was satisfied that a 
strong feeling prevailed in favour of the wanderer amongst the gentry of the 
county, and was very much disposed to make Mr. Bayfield acquainted with the 
existing circumstances, thinking that he might prove a useful coadjutor; but 
he scarcely felt authorised to do so without the consent of the principal party, 
therefore he wrote to Markland on the subject and awaited his reply. 

Chapter XIII. 


It was natural enough that Miss Russell should expect, after Godfrey’s 
proposal, that he would introduce her to his mother; and it was not without 
a great deal of hesitation and embarrassment that he endeavoured to account 
for his seeming negligence in that respect by saying Lady Catherine had so 
decided an objection to his forming such an engagement during his minority, 
that he thought it better to say nothing about it to her until he was of age, 
as it wanted so short a time to that important epoch of his life. This 
explanation was not very satisfactory either to Cynthia or her mother, the 
latter of whom more than half suspected there were reasons for the omission 
he did not choose to avow, and she said to herself, “As soon as he is of 
age we must get his acknowledgment in writing, or there will be no security 
after all.” But a circumstance, little foreseen by this worldly and manoeuvring 
Woman, soon occurred which threatened to prove a more insurmountable 
harrier to her daughter’s contemplated marriage than even the opposition of 
Lady Catherine Markland. 

It happened one morning that Cynthia and herself, in walking down 
Regent Street, met Godfrey Markland, who, as a matter of course, joined 
them. Now Mrs. Russell was one of those clever persons who always have 
their wits about them; and on this occasion they suggested to her on the 
instant the practicability of laying the unsuspecting young man under contri¬ 


bution for a handsome present to his affianced bride, and with that view she 
said, “ I am glad we have met with you, Mr. Markland, for we are going to 
Alison’s to choose a dress for Cynthia, who has just been saying she should 
like to consult your taste.” 

Cynthia opened her eyes to their utmost extent, for this was the first word 
she had heard of any intention to purchase a dress that morning, and she was 
the more surprised as her mother had only the day before refused her some 
trifle, on the plea of being short of money. Hovyever, she did not contradict 
the assertion; for, although at a loss to fat]iom the motive of a statement 
so utterly false, she felt quite sure that it was not made without a motive, and 
was very well content to take advantage of it. 'Therefore, when Godfrey 
intimated his readiness to accompany them, she, .with as little sincerity as the 
coiner of the fiction, scrupled to accept his attendance, declaring it was 
putting his politeness to too severe a test; then adding, by way, perhaps, of 
counterpoise, “ Of course I should like you to choose for me; still, if you 
have the least objection to go into such a shop-” 

“How can you suppose I should object to go any where with you ? ” he 
said, at the same time giving her his arm. “ But as to the silk, I don’t 
believe I' shall be of much use in that respect, as I shall be sure to think that 
everything I see would look well upon you. It is the wearer that gives beauty 
to the dress—not the dress to the wearer.” 

The young lady rewarded this compliment with one of her softest smiles, 
and the trio entered the shop, Cynthia still wondering what her mother’s 
object could possibly be. 

At this moment a shabbily-dressed man, whose aspect was that of a 
foreigner, stopped at the window, as if to examine the articles therein dis¬ 
played, but every now and then peering in at the door as if he had other 
game in view. His furtive glances were directed towards Markland and his 
fair companions, who were, however, too deeply engaged in the inspection of 
silks and velvets to observe that they were watched; but some of the shop¬ 
men had noticed the circumstance, and were keeping a vigilant eye upon the 
man, whose appearance ’was anything but respectable, and in truth was such 
as to warrant a suspicion that he was meditating an attempt to possess him¬ 
self of something to which lie had no lawful claim. His countenance was 
dark and sallow; he wore thick black moustaches on his upper lip ; and his 
shaggy eyebrows of the same hue overhung a pair of large dark eyes, which 
might" have been called fine, but for a certain sinister expression which con¬ 
veyed an idea that the individual to whom they belonged was not the most 
exemplary of characters. Whatever was the object that attracted his atten¬ 
tion, it certainly was not in the shop-window, but farther within. It might 
be the beautiful face of Cynthia Russell, who was holding an animated 
discussion with her mamma on the relative merits of a splendid moire 
antique, and a brocade silk, less rich in fabric, but not more than half the 
price. Markland declared in favour of the former, and Cynthia regarded it 
with a longing eye, but Mrs. Russell said positively she could not afford 
anything so expensive, on which her daughter put it aside with an air of 
disappointment, saying, “ Of course, then, I must be content with the other; 
but it is not nearly so handsome.” 

“ I am sure, my dear, I wish I could let you have the one you like best,” 
said the lady, “ especially as Mr. Markland seems to admire it; but it really 
is impossible just now.” 

Here Markland stooped his head and whispered in her ear, “Will you 
permit me to be your banker ? ” 

“ Oh! you are really very good, but I couldn’t think of such a thing,” 
said Mrs. Russell. “The fact is, I do not mean to go to this extravagant 
price at all.” 

“ There is not the least necessity for you to inconvenience yourself,” said 
Markland. “ I shall be only too happy if Miss Russell will deign to wear a 
gift of mine; and,” he added, smiling, “ you know it will only be anticipating 
the right that a few months more will give me.” 

“Well, I hardly know what to say, viewing it in that light,” said Mrs. 
Russell. “ But I am not sure that Cynthia will think it quite correct.” 

“Then say nothing to her about it until the dress is made up,” said 
Markland; “ then I imagine it will be too late to send it back.” 

Desiring the shopman to put up the moire silk, Godfrey laid the 
required number of sovereigns down on the counter. 

All this time Cynthia’s attention had apparently been occupied by some 
ribbons in a box at a little distance; but she had not lost a word of what 
had passed, and now fully comprehended why her mother had so hastily 
determined upon the purchase of a dress. As soon, therefore, as the money 
was paid, for she had no wish to frustrate by premature interference a plan 
so cleverly conceived and so adroitly executed, she turned abruptly from the 
box of ribbons, and said, as if wholly unconscious of her lover’s generosity, 
“ Oh dear! mamma, I hope you are not borrowing on my account. Indeed, 

I cannot allow-” But, ere she had time for further remonstrance, the 

man behind the counter called out “ Cashier! ” on which a young lad 
presented himself, took the bill in one hand and the money in the other, and 
marched off’ with them. 

“ To where shall I send the parcel, madam ? ” asked the obsequious 
shopman. 

“To Mrs. Russell, Weymouth Street,” replied the lady, mentioning the 
number; but scarcely had the words passed her lips when the shabby 
foreigner, who had that moment entered the shop, and was standing close to 
her elbow, said to a person who was narrowly watching his movements, 
“ Have you any stoff, any material for de vcscot ? ” 

“No; we keep nothing of that kind,” was the surly answer; but the 
tone of the voice had caused Mrs. Russell to turn her head with a perceptible 
start, when the intruder, making her a very low bow, said, “ How you do, 
madame ? Much glad to find you. Shall have much great honour to call at 
Veymouth Street.” And, with another bow, and a malicious grin on his 
countenance, he walked out of the shop. 

[To be continued 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Edward H., a man of education and talent, has written 
us a long letter, in which, he seeks to overturn our 
deductions in an article on Good Luck and Bad 
Luck, in No. 887. He is a believer in phrenology, 
and in bad luck. “My mental development," lie 
writes,“exhibits large causality,caution,adhesiveness, 
and firmness. Very small self-esteem, combativeness, 
and hope. Can a more unhappy combination of organs 
be imagined ? With talents, which I know I possess,” 
(he does possess them ; but surely self-esteem is here!) 
“ I have no confidence, no courage, no pride, and 
tremble before obstacles which most men of my age 
would laugh at. Is it not bad luck to be born with 
such a head ? To alter it is of course impossible. Thus 
then the first point of mental development is disposed 
of."—Why so? Perhaps to alter is difficult; can he 
not control his organisation ? We know he can. Buffon, 
Cuvier, Robert Hall, and others controlled theirs. 
Edward H. then adduces other “ unlucky" features 
and surroundings : he is ungainly, simply ugly, is 
poor, has no friends, and is unmarried. He has drifted 
into scepticism ; and looking at the sum of human 
misery, reverses the dogma of Almighty Benevolence, 
and imagines that “there is a Deity who takes ploasure 
in the pain and unhappiness of his creatures.” As a 
corollary to this deduction he appends certain dogmas: 
“ 1. Man is essentially an animal, morality and intellect 
being secondary to his primary animal ideas; ergo, 
2. The happiest men are those whose lives correspond 
with those of t>.e animal. 8. To be born at .all, still 
moro to bo born in a civilised country, is a curse. 
4. No one in such a country can be perfectly happy ; but 
the nearest approach to happiness is made by those 
who possoss most wealth, irrespective of the means 
by which it is acquired.”—Now we confess wo like 
this ; for although it is very awful, very sad, and very 
wicked, it is at least open. Edward II. is a Mani- 
chman, a devil worshiper, although in his count he 
has set aside the Devil. He will think himself round. 
But his deductions should be a lesson to those who 
embark upon the sea of scepticism, and to those who, 
looking selfishly upon their own troubles, fancy that 
all the world is miserable. It would be easy by the 
very words of our Correspondent to prove the converse. 
Thus youth is universally pronounced happy; it is 
animal, it is thoughtless. Now there is always more 
youth than age in the world; consequently there 
would bo more happiness than misery, even if (which 
is untrue) all the aged were miserable. Edward II. J 
should read a book called The Goodness of God exempliiied j 
in the Creation , and should go forth into the fields upon ' 
a sunshiny day, think upon the beauty of tho sky, the ! 
pleasant lives of myriads of insects, of fishes, of birds, 
of plants, trees, mosses, and ail green things ; of the 
laughter and joy of young children, of boys and girls, 
of sweethearts and lovers, of wives, husbands, and 
parents. He should remember that, after all, pain is 
momentary ; happiness, comfort, ease, pleasure, call it 
what you will, endures. He would not then question 
the Beneficence of God. We require a volume to 
answer him ; but Tennyson, cheerful Shalcspcarc, ay, 
even poor Cowper. will answer him better than wc can, 
always remembering that envy will poison the fairest 
cup ; that want of hope is despair; and that pleasure 
is not the end of life, for there is an existence beyond 
the grave where, presuming him to be as miserable as 
he can be now, “ all these odds shall be made even.” 
When Edward II. is thirty-five instead of twenty-five, 
he will have cast aside this maudlin fit. 

Scribbler. —The contents of your letter remind us of a 
fine passage by Thomas Carlyle. He said:—“Under 
the first beauty of man’s life appears an infinite earnest 
vigour; high sentiment will not avail unless it can 
continue to be translated into noble action.” That 
applies expressly to a person in your position. You 
are poor, and love a lady of fortune, yet are afraid of 
being charged with mercenary motives should you 
make known your attachment to the lady and her 
relatives. The principle that dictates the feeling is 
honourable; but is it just to yourself to nurse a passion 
which could only be gratified by allying yourself to a 
family who would always be sensible of your inferior 
social position ? Where there are disparities, marriage 
lifts the wife to the husband’s sphere of life—never the 
husband to that of the wife. Wc therefore advise you, 
for your own sake, to avoid a humiliating rejection, 
and instead of “ pining over the first beauty of a man’s 
life," to cultivate “noble action.” A well-meaning 
man may deceive himself as easily as others, and none 
more so than those who are continually priding them¬ 
selves on their 6elf-negation. 

Rose Ida sends us one of those queries which would 
almost shake our faith in woman. She is well educated, 
and engaged to a solicitor, not handsome, but clever 
and good. A gentleman, whose family she does not 
even know, but who says he is richer, and is in her 
eyes more fascinating, has since proposed.— Rose Ida 
is like a donkey puzzled between two bundles of hay. 
Oh, Rose! Oh, woman! If a man were to hesitate after 
once passing his word, you would call him a wretch, a 
coward, a deceiver; if a woman should do so, what 
shall we say of her? Keep true to your first prin¬ 
ciples, Rose; jt is your duty, were the lawyer half 
again as poor, and ten times less fascinating, to marry 
him, if you have plighted troth, and he is unchanged. 

Marian, who is engaged to a first officer in a largo 
vessel, writes to ask us our advice ag to whether she 
shall marry him,—Why, of course ; or why be engaged? 
Arc women’s oaths so light, her love so fickle ? As for 
his being a sailor, we presume Marian knew that 
before she gave her troth, and also knew that first or 
second officers cannot carry their wives with them. 
Wc cannot say any thing about his sa’ary; suffice it to 
say that it places him in a very decent sphere of life. 


Mary E.—In times gone by every woman horn might 
naturally hope to be married; and some old people 
still hold by that notion, forgetting how much greater 
the wear and tear of man’s life now is than it used to 
be; how wars and emigration, railroads and engineer¬ 
ing, carry off the bachelor population, and, more than 
all, how much greater would be the expenses of clothing 
and living than thdy w ere when they were young, should 
a young couple wish to move in the same social circle, 
and surround themselves with the comforts and 
luxuries which, through a long life of frugal pros¬ 
perity, have accumulated around their parents. It 
is this last consideration which swells the number of 
old bachelors. Young men got used to luxuries and 
enjoyments of which, at their age, their fathers never 
partook ; and so in time these luxuries and pleasures 
are ranked amongst the necessaries of life. Young 
women emulate those above them in dress, are fond of 
expensive pleasures, get a smattering of piano playing 
and drawing, and look down upon many an eligible man, 
who would be a most suitable match for one whose 
false ambition did not eauso her to raiso her eyes above 
her true social position in search of a partner for lifo. 
Both parties wish by marriage to improve their posi¬ 
tion. What their parents were content to achieve by 
patient industry and perseverance, each now wishes to 
acquire by a sudden bound up the matrimonial ladder. 
This is no exaggerated view of the question. On the 
one hand, husbands arc not so plentiful as they were, 
and consequently, like the young simpleton in the 
plate of “The last beau of-the village,” some foolish 
young men give themselves all kinds of airs and 
graces, till they render themselves ridiculous iu the 
eyes of sensible girls in their own sphere of life, and, 
if they marry at all, marry into the sphere below their 
own. On the other hand, there are young women who 
expect too much, and become too exacting in their 
demands, fancying that every young man who ap¬ 
proaches them must at once be held captive by thoir 
charms, and so drive the more sensible away from ; 
them, These either die old maids, or arc glad to take j 
up with anybody. Now much of this evil is to be ! 
traced to the notion which some elderly people cannot \ 
get rid of, that “ for every Jill there is a Jack ; ” and ; 
thinking thus, they keep all the Jills of the family 
at home waiting for the Jacks to come and look after , 
them, instead of encouraging the social intercourse 
between the young- of both sexes, and so give the Jills 
the proper opportunity of looking after the Jacks for j 
themselves ; l'or, situated as the rising generation is (it 
is no use disguising the truth), if a young girl is neither j 
beautiful nor rich, she must look out for herself, or I 
she may wait in vain for some one coming to marry I 
her. Wc would advise our Correspondent to show ! 
this'answer to her parents, telling them at the same ■ 
time what she wrote to us about; and that our 
advice is that she had better remain as sho is 
than enter upon the office she suggests, tho duties 
of which would certainly be a great drawback to 
her advancement in life, and might jeopardise her 
present social standing. 

Un Suisse and Fitz-Albion, the former in French, the 
latter in English, write letters expressive of their 
indignation at the letter of William Tell in No. 908. 
Our castigation, says the latter, “of him who assumes 
and dishonours the glorious name of the hero of 
Switzerland is well merited, but not severe enough.” 
He then gives him the choice of a lunatic asylum or of 
being a French serf. Our Swiss Correspondent begs 
to assure us and our numerous subscribers that the 
sentiments of W. T. are not those of the Swiss people, 
since they could not hold such opinions on English 
institutions without attacking their own, which are 
similar. Nay, if they did so they would be ungrateful 
to England, which great nation has always shown a 
political bias in favour of his “ dear Switzerland." We 
have to thank this Swiss gentleman for his eloquent 
letter, and assui*o him that we and other Englishmen 
quite appreciate and venerate Switzerland, that birtli- 
place of continental freedom. The ridiculous asser¬ 
tions of the toi-disant William Tell might he those 
of a half-mad politician, or of a French agent, as 
Un Suisse suggests; but such wholesale abuse of 
English liberty, laws, people, institutions, and Queen, 
was too coarse to do any harm. If any one here he in 
love with despotism, we can only saj r that he can find 
it over the water—let him seek it. 

Fauvette. —When the circumstances of a lover arc such 
as not to justify his marrying, for that vague term, 
“a year or two,” we do not think it fair to ask the 
young lady to enter into an engagement. The indefi¬ 
nite character of such an agreement destroys its value. 
Besides, binding a young woman to circumstances be¬ 
yond licp control, is not only absurd but crtiel. An 
attachment formed in 1800, may in 1S02 have dwindled 
into a merely friendly feeling. Although yoqtli is the 
season of hope, it cannot always be expected to be that 
of patience. The human character alters with years 
and association with fresh scenes. First love is gene¬ 
rally only a transient sentiment; and it would be just 
as rational to attempt to bind tho winds as control the 
impulses of the heart when left in the custody of misty 
uncertainties. Again, doubtful contracts between 
lovers have too much of a commercial character to 
exercise for any length of time an uninterrupted influ¬ 
ence on the poetical and sensitive disposition of 
woman. 

J. S. B. T.—Read the novel called Quits ; it will give you 
a good insight into the dangers of Alpine countries, 
where the state of the weather is disregarded, and 
heavy rains swell the mountain torrents into cataracts. 
Tfip best time for going there is June and July. 

Edith Constance. —A gentleman (?) who is introduced 
under a false name, cannot be dealt with in any other 
way than contempt, and will retain the cards. There 
is no remedy.—Neat, precise, and lady-like. j 


Granville.—A fter boing certain that the man is what 
you have stated, and what we presumed, the only way 
is to get rid of him. If he has borrowed money of your 
father, a lawyer’s letter would settle the matter; tho 
money of course will be lost; but thank Heaven that, 
by our advice in some degree, the family has escaped 
the humiliation and disgrace hinted art in your letter. 
Your father must be firm. 

Belvidere.—T he old obsolete spelling these was replaced 
by chase, the word being derived from tho Anglo- 

| Saxon, Ceosan. The double oo having replaced the a, 
being a cognate sound, the general way of spelling tho 
word now is choose; but both chute and choose are 
correct; the latter is that adopted by the translators 
of the Bible. 

Lillian Wentworth.—T ho Ranunculus acris , upright 
Meadow Crowfoot, has, when growing, an acrid taste, 
as has also the Ranunculus bid bogus, bulbous Crowfoot, 
which are the two most common of our field butter¬ 
cups. Send us something a little less serious, and we 
will try and find space for it. 

Ella D.—Read with your Bible Butler's Analogy and 
Raley’s Natural Theology; Ty tier’s Eh ments of General 
History : Smith’s Student’s Gibbon and Student’s Hume ; 
Thomson’s Seasons, Scott’s Lady of the Lake and Lay of 
the Last Minstrel; Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakdleld, 
and Lamb’s Essays. 

Poor Soft Hetty has the usual story to toll of a 
designing fellow borrowing money of her, making 
love to nor, anil afterwards turning out a married 
mail.—H etty should have been more cautious and less 
“soft,” and should now be thankful to have escaped 
so easily. 

Cement.—T here is no coment that would fulfil all your 
requirements; you must bind the leather on to the 
tyre with flue steel wire, tied at intervals round the 
wheel. 

Tyro.—R ead any of De Foe’s works; the Spectator, Taller, 
and Guardian: Lamb’s Essays of Elia; Moore’s Life of 
Byron, and Horace Walpole’s Correspondence . 

S. S. V. R.—Tho Rev. Mr., or the Rev. W.; S, Snooks, 
Esq., B.A., or, the Rev. S. Snooks, B.A. 

Other Communications Received. - Sigma.—S. B.— 
A, S. J.—J. P.—E. F.—W. B.—N. J. L.-J. T.—E. B 
Dorset.— W. W. B.— Percy.— H. B.— Nelly Farley 
(if the mother was from home, and not represented 
by any of her daughters; or if both he and the lady 
wore resident in the house, and had been included in 
the invitation by implication as such).— Flora (his 
eye will avouch it long before his lips give it utterance). 
—B. II. J. (you should get appointed before you leavo; 
you could not compete with native labour).— Amy S. 
(it is the duty of your parents to call upon him to 
make such an indefinite engagement a definite one).— 
Knowledge (Pro Deo, Amico, Patria, et Rtge). — 
Blue Bell (at any circulating library ; or order it of 
your bookseller, 2 vols., 10s.).— La Couleur de Rose 
(apprise your parents, and don’t find fault with the 
Rifle Movement; a sensible woman will glory in it), 
James N. (the best map of London is that prefixed to 
tin.' Post Office Directory).— Quawitor (see reply to 
Crocus and Bertha in No. 000).—Maud S. (He has a 
wife already).—X.Y. Z. (the drawings are made on the 
wood, and then cut; not up to our standard).—W. B.W. 
(wc are most abundantly supplied with gratuitous 
offerings).—J. B. M. (it depends upon the length of 
servico).—E. A. E. (apply to the secretary for particu¬ 
lars, having first provided yourself with a ceriificato 
as to character from the clergyman of your parish).— 
Veritas (do not cavil at what you cannot comprehend; 
what is meant by the Baptist’s words ?>— Adela (she 
did not send us cards; nor have wc seen it in the 
Post).— George K. (it has promise, but is not up to 
our standard).— Alice R. (read our reply to Mary E.). 
—Styx (little is known of her, but that she was beau¬ 
tiful and accomplished).— Ida May (he is not a blood- 
cousin, so the objection need not be insisted upon; 
flaxen; very good).— Floy (have nothing to do with 
gents, a gentleman is quite a different being ; by maid¬ 
enly dcpoitment; your mother wit). — Whetstone 
(let her alone, she will moot with a flirt’s sure punish¬ 
ment).— Arthur S. (no). —R. V. W. (apply at the 
Government Annuity Office, Old Jewry).— Signorina 
(it is for them to announce their return by calling upon 
you).— Nelly Blue Bell (consult the CUryy List).— 
One in Distress (it is not proper that it should be so ; 
let your parents represent it to the minister of the 
parish).— Julia (to Doctors’ Commons; wanting iu 
perseverance, and too credulous). II. M. (consult any 
biographical dictionary for one so celebrated as General 
Wolfe).— Marshall (apply to any of tho large engravers 
on wood).— Aline and Ada (his name has not come 
down to us; the name of a ballad; a young woman 

tried for poisoning her lover; John Linuell; Italy)._ 

Rosebud (good; yes, after an introduction has onco 
taken place).—A lice (if walking with him, to talk is 
woman’s privilege).— Monteleone (Nos. 704, 706, and 
700; four stamps by post).—P ersevering Young’Man 
( the handwriting is not good enough ; besides, the 
market is overstocked).—E sculapius (three to five 
years for a dull lad; for an intelligent lad, not so long; 
the premium is from £60 to £100).—C. M. (for the 
chloride of gold, apply at Dymoiul’s, 140 HolbornBars; 
for essential oils, to Piesse and Lubin, 2, New Bond 
Street).—T hompson (if of good quality, quite harmless* 
with a hare’s foot).—L ily Grey (the water colour is 
of bad quality, and put on too thick).—B right Eyes 
( good for hair falling off, but disagreeable; use tho 
Lair wash recommended in No. 881 ).—Polly (by 
putting a little soda in the syrup).—H oneysuckle (a 
large town ; no; sco No. 800 ).—Turnham Green (sco 
N os. 277 and 884 ).—Rose Perre (see No. 766).— 
S.. T. S. L. (sec No xos).—F itzroland (sec No. 620)!— 
Harriet (see No. 600; yes).—S issa W. (see Nos. 616 
and SOp). —Helen >!. (sec No. 814). 
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ETIQUETTE. 

Erom a quaint old aueedote we learn that a certain Kill" of England, bavin" 
cxnressed his contempt for court etiquette by saying that it was “ all nonsense, 
onlv a ceremony,” the ambassador to whom he used the words retorted 
with “AhS what is your Majesty but a ceremony?” We could carry 
♦his Question still further: What are the aristocracy, the government, the 
church nay, the whole of society, but ceremonies ? Were we to loosen these, 
what would become of the whole edifice ? It would, like the globe of that 
philosopher who had destroyed the principle of cohesion, fall at once to pieces. 
Brute force and selfishness, and all their attendant evils, would again be in the 
ascendant. Those aspiring souls who look back to the good old times “ when 
wild in woods the noble savage ran,” would find their wishes realised, and 
would know exactly how very noble the untaught savage can be. The 
despised tradesman, the detested hierarch, and the hated nobleman would all 
disappear under the same dead level of savagery. Intellect would be on a 
par with stupidity, or rather its inferior, since the latter often boasts superior 
bodily strength. There would be “no this, no that, no nothing; ” for every¬ 
thing in our modern society is built upon this universal ceremony. The 
common observance of the law, the obedience to rule, the love of parents, the 
honesty towards all men, the sanctity of marriage, the very feeling which 
keeps one man’s fingers from another’s throat, grow out of this ceremony 
which some regenerators affect to despise. Lower, however, than this 
universal code, generally understood by all mankind, is another .congeries of 
widely spread laws, the rules of society in fact, the commandments of the 
minor morals, the decalogue of good behaviour—in short etiquette. 

What is Etiquette ? The word is Anglo-Norman, and primarily had, nay, has 
now, a far different signification. It means simply the ticket which was tied to | 
the necks of bags, or affixed to bundles, to note their contents. Each bag being | 
ticketed thus was accepted unchallenged. From this it would appear that 
the word passed at last not to the cards of invitation which one man sent to 
another, but to certain cards upon which were printed the chief rules to be 
observed by the guests. Certain forms of behaviour were necessary to be ob¬ 
served, were laid down and written upon the cards, and thus behaviour was, 
or was not, “the ticket,” or etiquette, for there can be no doubt but the 
slang term which we have just quoted has the same derivation. 

“Manners makyth man,” quoth William of Wykeham, whose motto it 
was, an old proverb often quoted, and once very severely to the head of the 
family of that name, is a very true observation ; true and sound, and as much 
alive this day as when it was first spoken. 

It is however necessary to instil and enforce these manners, and particularly 
so amongst uncultivated nations. Perhaps the most polite, observant, 
head-uncovering, bowing, and bending nation of the world—we only speak of 
the upper classes—is Russia. It is, to one who has a liking for these 
matters, quite a lesson to see a Russian nobleman of the high school in con¬ 
versation with any one; he is the beau ideal of good manners and gentle¬ 
manly bearing; he takes off his hat to every woman, he bares his head 
to a tradesman, he salutes him when he enters his shop, he bows when he 
goes. Princes of the blood imperial do this, and very properly too. Rut it 
is only within a very few years that the Russian has learnt all this. There was a 
time when he was as unlicked as the fable says a bear’s cub is. When the 
great Catherine gave receptions to her nobility, she was obliged to publish 
certain rules of etiquette, which would be quite unnecessary now with the 
most untaught English peasant. Gentlemen were not to get drunk before 
the feast was ended; ladies of the court were not to wash out their mouths 
in the drinking glasses, wipe their faces on the damask, and were enjoined 
to eat, not pick their teeth, with their forks; noblemen were forbidden to 
strike their wives in company, and so on. The curiosity is still to be met 
with in books of table-talk; and the edict was, without a doubt, needed. Rut 
time has changed all this; and, as we have said, the Russian nobleman 
is the very best-mannered man in the world, free from the stupidly stiff 
hauteur of our English, from the over-polish and cringe of the French, 
the stolidity of the Germans, and the innate but very apparent pride of the 
Spanish. 

Now that the Prince of Wales is in Canada, and all the good colonists are 
flocking to see hirii, the newspaper which awhile ago could only talk upon 
fierce politics, has become the master of the ceremonies, and is teaching 
etiquette. Thus it would seem to be incumbent that every one who pays his 
re spects to “ Victoria’s big son,” as the Yankees call him, should do so in a 
clean shirt and black coat, and should be presented in due form. These little 
observances are quite necessary, although there may be, as the chronicler of 
these matters hints, rather a short supply of black dress coats in the colony. 
Those who desire to pay their respects to the prince will give their tailor a 
job ; and so ceremony will, as it often does, help trade ; and in a new country 
the charming ease and good manners of the prince will make every thing 
smooth and pleasant; or, we should say, has done so. In fact, from what we 
gather, never has there been much less etiquette and never better manners 
throughout a royal progress. The reason is this—education is generally i 
'diffused. The colonists of Canada are of a very superior class, noted for their 
knowledge and intelligence, and also for their loyalty. The progress of the ! 
prince has been one of triumph over official nonsense; and every one having 
done his best, and seen that best admired and extolled, has been delighted 
with the prince, and the share he himself has borne in the matter. This too 
is in delightful contrast with the celebrated journey of Gcofge the Fourth 
in Ireland, where every one of our fathers or grandfathers was ready 
to creep in the mud before him, whore they fought for the glasses lie had 
drunk out of, and where the slavishness of the subject was only equalled by 
the vanity of the king. 


Rut we have not only a contrast in the manners of the people, but also in 
their thoughts. Our Court, from which all etiquette is and should be derived, 
is wonderfully purer than it formerly was, and therefore has much less 
nonsense about it. Certainly, both in drawing-rooms and levees, and other 
court ceremonies, a great deal of positively superfluous folly is indulged in, 
just as there is a great deal of stupid finery and gold lace about the hangers 
on of the court; but plain common sense is gradually winning the day. The 
weakest and most worthless sovereigns have always stuck most exclusively to 
etiquette, just as the weakest and most foolish men in common life are often 
those who assume the greatest airs and keep themselves most distant from 
their fellows. George the Fourth would object to a man if his collar were 
only half an inch too broad, and was himself all his life studying the etiquette 
of manner and of dress. He learned how to hold himself from Alvanley, and 
used to dress after Beau Brummcl, a great pattern and patron of his, from 
whom he parted for a breach of etiquette committed in a moment of con¬ 
viviality : the Reau absolutely asked the prince, whose hand rested on the bell- 
rope, to touch the bell! The offence was rank indeed, and never forgiven. 

Charles I., whom Vandyke’s romantic portraits and Walter Scott’s novels 
have prevented from being regarded in the true light, was a great stickler to 
etiquette; he once caned a young nobleman for appearing before him not 
dressed according to its rules ; with evident delight he went through all the 
tedious observances of a Spanish introduction to the court; he delighted to 
surround himself with ceremony and with ceremonious people. Ilis great 
archbishop, Laud, whom he afterwards basely deserted, introduced and revived, 
as much as he could, in the Church of England the ceremonies of that of 
Rome. Strafford, a great man and a great statesman, was obliged to cramp 
his intellect within the ceremonial bounds prescribed by the court, and so lost 
the day! Nay, from what one may gather, it really does admit of a doubt, 
whether the pain of losing his crown and kingdom was not to King Charles 
less than that of being treated without ceremony, and being beaten by the 
vulgar rabble of the lower classes, as he contemptuously and falsely termed his 
opponents. 

Formerly there used to be an etiquette of war. As boxers now-o’-days always 
politely shake hands before they figRt, so great generals sent messages to inform 
their opponents when they were about to begin. Turenne and Conde opened 
their trenches with much ceremony and a band of music, “ a noise of flutes, 
drums, and bassoons,” as they called it. The Frenchmen at Fontenoy, face 
to face with their English opponents, politely bade them “to fire first.” Sir 
Walter Manny, in the front ranks before his men-at-arms, saluted his oppo¬ 
nents : “God you good den, messieurs,” said he. “ I pray you accept this 
blow.” And swinging his two-handed sword round his head, the battle began 
in earnest. There are many who regret these good old times; but they forget 
that these sticklers to etiquette oppressed their peasants, drove them to open 
revolt, and made them the wretched Jacquerie they were, and then slaughtered 
them by thousands. Polite, sometimes, were the knights, but their rule was 
brutal; and the stroke of satire of a popular author is as deserved as it is neat, 
and trenchant, when he tells of a knight, “ who, clad in armour of proof, 
bravely led his leather-jerkined or bare-breasted followers to the death, and 
then politely returned to breakfast with his friends.” 

The etiquette of war continued down to the end of the reign of Louis XVI. 
in Frauce, when the Revolution rather astonished the masters of the cere¬ 
monies, the court gold sticks, silver sticks, and head basin and towel 
bearers. The revolutionary rabble and generals were very untaught people, 
who went their way without much ceremony; and when the Austrian and 
Prussian armies, who were not devoid of good breeding, came to contend 
with a young general named Bonaparte, before they could well make up 
their minds how to fight him in the most polite way, he had broken through 
their ranks and scattered them all to the wind. The old generals made very 
bitter complaints that he did not fight according to the rules of war ; at the 
game of bowls he always managed to out-bowl them simply by mere force of 
arm ; he hit the jack and carried it along with him. lie was the spoilt child 
of fortune, and was almost as great a contemner of etiquette as old Cromwell, 
whose life he always studied. When the great Protector’s wife and courtiers 
and masters of the ceremonies had prepared a fine feast, he used to delight 
iu calling in a company of his old Ironsides and seeing them devour it, which, 
says one sage historian, was a proof of his low origin. Nay, not so; Cromwell 
came of knightly blood; and kingly blood even has been brutal and rude. 
The circumstance, which perhaps, after all, occurred only once, proved that 
he despised etiquette, and had some humour: the men who had fought for 
him feasted with him. 

When Bonaparte was up in the saddle, none were so fond of etiquette as 
he. His black Imperial Majesty Faustin the First did not create more barons 
and dukes and marshals than he did, nor was he more particular as to their 
behaviour. The etiquette of the Imperial court was as strict and even more 
so than that of the old-world ceremonious thrones, which looked down 
upon it with immense contempt. Talleyrand was bitter upon this aping of 
manners, and sneered at the little Corsican, who had his marshals taught 
how to enter the royal presence, and who himself learnt how to wear 
his royal robes from the great tragedian, Talma. Rut, after all, there was 
nothiug ridiculous in this. If an actor can (and he can, and does,) strut 
and walk better than a nobleman or king, then let the king learn of the 
actor. It is from the ignorance of grace and graceful bearing that our public 
processions are such ridiculous things. The theatrical coronation which 
Garrick rehearsed was better by far than the one it imitated, and the wax figure 
of King George’s court at Madame Tussaud’s outdoes the reality. Court etiquette 
has through its infraction been the cause of more than one war; the ambas¬ 
sador of the Greeks to the Persian court, nearly three thousand years ago, having 
to bow very low to the monarch, dropped his ring, and pretending to pick 
that up, made the bend serve for the obeisance. Sir Henry Pottinger, and 
before him the great Anson, flatly refused to comply with the follies of 
Chinese court manners, which comprised licking the dust before the groat 
monarch; and no doubt the English were considered very ill-bred fellows. 
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In Japan, we learn from Mr. Oliphant, when one courtier is insulted, it is 
tne etiquette to turn -round upon the insulter, and quietly uncovering 
tlie stomach, to rip himself open. The aggressor is bound to follow the 
fashion, and so the two die. The most heartrending look ever witnessed, 
it is said, was on the countenance of a dying Japanese courtier of the old 
school, who, having been insulted by an American, had carried out the rule, 
expecting the Yankee to follow suit. But the Yankee only looked on with 
rude wonder, and the courtier,died, not in torture from his wound, tut from 
being insulted by so foolish and underbred a fellow. 

These extraordinary and out-of-the-way samples of manners may go to 
prove that many silly, weak, foolish, and wicked customs have been put down 
as quite the quintessence of etiquette. After all, when one conies quietly to 
consider, it is not worth while to polish up one’s manners to the latest fashion, 
It is not the chief end of life to act, as Hamlet says, “ according to the card;” 
but to be honest, gentle, good, brave, cheerful, and manly, (or womanly, as 
the case may be,) is so. Lady Slylove or the Honourable Mrs. Fauxpas may 
laugh at awkwardness, or may sneer if a man does not handle his hat well, or 
omits a morning call at the proper time; but it may be that in the end they, 
stupid people, will get laughed at for their foolish and useless nonsense. As 
a man may be wise without learning,, so one may be polite without etiquette; 
true politeness arises from the heart, not the head. 

A man who can appear a gentleman when he chooses is seldom a gentleman 
at all, but simply a man with an artificial polish upon him, which he rubs, up, 
as one does furniture when some one is about to call. To show no vulgar 
surprise, to laugh or smile in the right place, to use one’s knife and fork at 
dinner gracefully, to speak gently and kindly, and to act with ease and 
naturalness, is the sum ana substance of etiquette. It is by striving 
to be more than we are, by giving ourselves airs, by assuming more know¬ 
ledge than we have, and by a vast deal of nonsensical pretence, that we 
render ourselves contemptible and ridiculous; and for such stuck-up people, 
and such only, the strict rules of etiquette are alone useful. 

MINE. 

Upon a rich and fair domain Wondering, the peasant shook his head, 

Of wonderful extent, “ My lord, I cannot tell; 

In daily toil from morn till eve, Enough for me, my labour done, 

His life a peasant spent. I here at peace may dwell.” 

Obscure and bumble though the lot “ All, all thou seest I possess, 

That Providence assign’d ; All, all I ilaim as mine; 

Thankful for mercies ho received, For me these orchards yield their fruit. 

Contentment fill’d his mind. These vineyards give their wine.” 

One day it chanced a wealthy lord, Silent the poor man stood awhile, 

The owner of the land, Press’d in the earth his spade. 

With the poor man conversed awhile, And looking steadfastly to Heaven, 

And pointing with his hand— This answer reverent made:— 

Proud of his wealth—“ Dost know,” “ Though lord of all the wide expanse 
said he, On which the sun may shine, 

“ Whose are the fertile fields; I see the azure sky above — 

Whose the nch crop of yellow corn Is Heaven also thine ? ” 

The plenteous harvest yields V ” Penna. 

FAMILY MATTERS. 

Men in the height of prosperity should fear a change, and be prepared. 

It is wiser and better to hold the torch of truth to the mind, than the torch 
of persecution to the body. 

A young girl generally loses her freshness by mingling with fashionable 
society, as a bright stream does by mingling with the sea. 

It is a great blunder in the pursuit of happiness not to know when we have 
got it; that is, not to be content with a reasonable and possible measure of it. 

Training Children. —Do not allow a child to be perpetually attending 
to his bodily sensations; or, at any rate, do not allow him to be perpetually 
making remarks about them—the niceness of this dish, the ugliness of that 
object; that the day is too hot, the walk too long, etc. With proper care you 
may increase his hardihood, without endangering his health. Something 
may be done by direct discipline, but more by making endurance a point of 
honour with children; otherwise they will indemnify themselves at the first 
opportunity. 

The Secret of “ Good Luck.” —There are men who, supposing Provi¬ 
dence to have an implacable spite against them, bemoan in the poverty of a 
wretched old age the misfortunes of their lives. Luck for ever ran against them, 
and in favour of others. One, with a good profession, lost his luck in the river, 
where he idled away his time a fishing, when he should have been in 
Chambers. Another, with a lucrative business, lost his luck by amazing 
diligence at everything but his own business. Another, who steadily followed 
his trade, as steadily followed bis bottle. Another, who was honest and con¬ 
stant to his work, erred by perpetual misjudgments;—he lacked discretion. 
Hundreds lose their luck by sanguine speculations; by trusting fraudulent 
men , and by dishonest gains. A man never has good luck who has a bad 
■wife. We never knew an early-rising, hard-working, economical, honest 
man, with a good wife, who had bad luck—or, at least, we never heard such 
a man complain of bad luck. This is the secret of the whole matter 

How to Avoid Disease. —The great thing, then, to do in order to ward 
off serious disease (and sickness never comes without a friendly premonition 
in the distance, only that in our stupidity or heedlessness we often fail to 
make a note of it,) is simply to observe three things:—1. The instant we 
become conscious of any unpleasant sensation in the body, cease eating abso¬ 
lutely. 2. Keep warm. 3. Be still. These are applicable and safe in all 
cases; sometimes a more speedy result is attained, if instead of being quiet, 
the patient would, by moderate, steady exercise, keep up a gentle perspiration 
for several hours,—D r, Hald, 


SCIENTIFIC_AND USEFUL. 

There are 7,700 veins in an inch of mother-of-pearl. These decompose the 
rays of light, and produce the prismatic colours. 

Mr. E. Smith, of Sheffield, proposes to ornament metal pipes or tabes by 
engraving or cutting ornamental designs thereon, by aid of a self-acting 
screw-cutting lathe. 

The best method of polishing brass, is to scour it first with fine brickdust 
and very much diluted sulphuric acid. Afterwards wash it wifft warm soft 
ftater, then rub down with fine emery, and finish with whiting. 

It is stated that a new kind of siU, of a coarse quality, but sttofig and 
abundant, is being obtained in France from a worm which thrives on the 
Japanese acacia; a free-going tree, said to be well adapted for the south of 
England. 

Ehubarb in Suppurating Burns. —Dr. Eittenhouse states that of all 
applications he has ever employed for suppurating burns, none have ever Been 
do prompt and efficient as powdered rhubarb; one part mixed with two parts of 
lard, and spread on linen.— American Journal of Medical Science . 

To Bemove Old Silver from Plated Ware. — The best method 
consists in treating the plated work by sulphuric acid, in which from 5 to 10 
per cent, of nitrate of soda has been dissolved. The silver disappears as if by 
magic in this solution, before any of the copper is at all acted upon. 

Bread-Making by Machinery. —The occasional notices which we have 
given of bread-making by machinery have, it seems, led to its extension. In 
America, the process is more general than in this country. The managers of 
the steam-bakeries in Philadelphia say that they can make a fair profit by 
selling loaves of bread averaging eighteen ounces at three cents (l£d.) pet 
loaf when flour is sold at seven dollars per barrel, or 29s. per 196 lbs. 

Saving Crops of Corn in Wet Weather. —It has been suggested that 
the machines used for roasting ooffee, and drying flax, cloth, feathers, malt, 
wood, &c., might also be used effectually for drying corn either in the sheaf or 
in the ear. By the aid of one of these machines, four tons of water may be 
evaporated from wet substances in eight hours; aud by a six-horse power ten 
thousand ^ubic feet of air per minute can be propelled through it. The 
machine occupies a space of only five feet square, and costs about £40. 

Stopping a Leak. —A vessel lately put into Newport, Bkode Island, in a 
leaky condition, having been saved from sinking while on her voyage ta New 
York from England by the captain grinding up a lot of barley which be had 
on board, and placing this in a large canvas bag, which he attached to a pole 
and ran under the vessel’s bottom, as near as he could ascertain to the place 
where the leak was. This was, by the force of the water passing through the 
opening, drawn into it, and stopped the leak for eleven days, giving the crew 
rest, and allowing the bark to proceed on her voyage. This is a case worthy 
of notice by nautical men. 

Transatlantic Air-SiHps. —The preparations are nearly completed in 
New York for the departure for Europe of Professor Lowe and his associates 
in their aerial ship. Professor Lowe is receiving the co-operation of several 
well-known commercial and scientific gentlemen, who, if not sanguine of the 
complete success of the expedition, are anxious to see the experiment of aerial 
navigation fairly tried. Whether successful or otherwise, it will probably 
add something to the general stock of scientific knowledge; and every pre¬ 
caution is being taken to ensure the safety of the passengers. A trial trip has 
already been made with a successful result. The trial proves the possibility 
of directing the course of this ship through the air; and as the general 
direction of the current of air is eastward at a certain distance above the 
earth, the probability of Professor Lowe’s reaching Europe is very strong. 
Should this European voyage he successfully accomplished in the short space of 
forty-eight hours, as the professor anticipates, it will make a complete revolu¬ 
tion in the manner of conveying intelligence between the two continents, as 
advantage can be taken of this eastward current in the return voyage by 
passing round the world. Though this subject is at present exciting little 
public attention, should this ship prove a success the originator will rank 
among the world’s greatest inventors. The name of this novel ship is the 
Great Western . Its extreme length or height is 300 feet; its largest diameter 
135 feet; the basket in which the mail aud passengers are to be conveyed is 
30 feet diameter, and constructed to carry 12 persons. Under this basket is 
an iron life-boat, 40 feet long, which contains a caloric engine, which is 
designed to give the direction to the ship by moving a fan, rather than to 
propel the ship itself. Professor Lowe states that he will take letters for all 
parts of Europe, and promises to deliver them safely within two days. The 
proposed crew of the Great Western is Professor Lowe, two scientific 
associates, and an experienced sea captain, to command the boat in case it 
might be necessary to change the aerial for water navigation.— Mining 
Journal. __ 

STATISTICS. 

During tlie year 1859 no less than 4,000,000 yards of cotton goods were' 
exported from England daily. 

The number of Acts of Parliament passed in the late session, which com¬ 
menced on the 24th of January and ended on the 28th of August, was 155 
public and 202 local Acts. 

Of the 166,550 persons inhabiting the large area over which the Victoria 
gold-fields extend, no less than 124,891 are dwellers in tents, three-fourths 
of which consist of but a single apartment. 

Great Span of a Bailway Bridge.— The widest single span in the 
world is that of the Niagara Suspension Bridge, connecting the United States 
and Canadian railways, The clear span is 822 i'eet, 
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Statistics.— In 1857 the numberof marriages at established 
13^031. In 1858 the number was 128,082. The number of 
C ™ celebrated at other places was, in 1857, 28,066; and in 1858, 
^ ai JftR g<3 sfnJe the year 1841, which was the first in which marriages at 
.7 fhe established churches were legalised, the increase of those 

° t i 1 1 r ^ recording to the rites of the Church has been under 14,000; 
wtib those otherwise performed have increased by nearly 20,000. 

r tt>vn Wealth op Victoria, Australia.—P erhaps a better idea may 
, ,"ifd of the golden wealtli of Victoria when we recall the fact that the 

7 Ji Value of all the ores of tin, copper, lead, and iron, raised m 1858 m the 
TTnited Kingdom was only £5,949,022, or about one-third the value of the 
o-old raised in Victoria six years previously. In the marvellous yield of Vic¬ 
toria in 1852 of 4,279,036 ozs. of nuggets and gold dust, there was hardly an 
ounce produced in those days bf amalgamated gold, while last year it had 
increased to about 14 per cent, of the total yield. 

Coffee. _The consumption of coffee is estimated in the following manner : 

The whole of North America consumes 337,500,0001b., being in the 
largest proportion. France, Switzerland, Spain, Italy, Portugal, and 
adjoining islands, consume amongst them only 202,500,0001b.; Germany, 
including Austria, 292,500,0001b.; Holland and Belgium, 142,500,0001b.; 
Denmark, Sweden, Russia, Finland, and Poland, only 75,000,0001b. among 
them ow^ng, probably, to the fondness of those nations for something 
stronger. Great Britain and Ireland consume about 60,000,0001b. 

The Causes of Death. —Out of 100 deaths in England and Wales in 
1858 the last year for which the causes of death have been examined, 25 were 
frora , zymotic diseases, 19 from constitutional diseases, 37 from local diseases, 
16 from developmental diseases, and three from accidental or other violence. 
Zymotic diseases were exceedingly fatal, especially scarlatina, which, with its 
auxiliary diphtheria, caused 30,317 deaths. Smallpox and measles destroyed— 
the one 6,460 lives, the other 9,271. Syphilitic diseases killed 1,006 persons, 
above 700 of them infants, who received it as their only inheritance. Want was 
recorded as the cause of death in 62 instances; but, observes Dr. Farr, in 
how many more it was the real, though unavowed source, or support of fatal 
disease, it was impossible that register-books could reveal. . Almost 1,000 
children died from want of breast milk. “Alcoholism” destroyed 712 persons, 
the deaths of 288 being expressly referred to intemperance, 242 more vaguely 
to delirium tremens . In the second class—the constitutional—which includes 
tubercular diseases, it is found that the rate of mortality from phthisis in 
London and in the Welsh division was nearly the same, though the two 
districts differ widely in important circumstances; but other pulmonary 
diseases—bronchitis, pneumonia, asthma, &c.—were more than three times as 
fatal in London as in Wales. In the third class—local diseases—there was a 
clear increase in affections of the brain, the heart, the lungs, and the kidneys; 
a very remarkable decrease in phlegmon.. In the fourth class—developmental 
diseases—there was an increase in the deaths from old age, caused by the cold 
of the winter. 3,131 mothers died from childbearing, a considerable increase 
of mortality, supposed to be Caused partly by the general unhealthiness of the 
year, and partly by privations occasioned by the distress resulting from the 
commercial crisis at the close of 1857. There were six diseases, each of which 
killed above 25,000 persons in the year—phthisis, 50,442; scarlatina, 30,317; 
bronchitis, 29,093 ; atrophy and debility, 26,860; pneumonia, 26,48G; con¬ 
vulsions, 25,488 (children). Diseases are ranged in the Registrar-General's 
Reports in 112 classes, or we might say groups, so many are the foes ever on 
the watch for us. Of the deaths in 1858 half were of persons under 17 years 
of age; four out of ten were under five years of age. On the registers for the 
first quarter of the year being examined, it was found that 7,275 persons died 
without any medical attendant to certify the cause of their death—six in 100 
of the deaths. In Manchester 181 persons, out of 1,755, the number who 
died in the quarter, had no medical attendance in their last illness ; in York¬ 
shire as many as 10 persons out of 100, and in the Welsh division at least 12 
out of the same number. 


VARI ETI ES. 

The new Act imposing a stamp upon contract notes is now in operation. 

A young man in Brighton died the other day from erysipelas, caused by 
constantly sucking his pen while he had a wound on his lip. 

The National Portrait Gallery will re-open on Wednesday, October 3.' The 
public days are Wednesdays and Saturdays, from twelve to four o’clock. 

To hit a target with a rifle at the distance of 900 yards is first-rate 
shooting. At that distance a military target appears about the size of a 
pin’s head on a postage-stamp. 

The Origin of “ Old Tom ” as applied to Cordial Gin. —Messrs. 
Hodges, the celebrated distillers, formerly had a partner named Thomas 
Chamberlain, who manufactured the gin ; and as the firm were patronised by 
Thomas Norris when lie left their service and opened a gin palace in Great 
Russell Street, Co vent Garden, out of respect to his former master he called 
the cordial “Old Tom.” 

Ancient Coins. —The finding of gold, silver, and copper coins, ornaments, 
and other relics, having led to considerable confusiota and dissatisfaction 
among the persons finding and those claiming a right to them, a Govern¬ 
ment order has lately been issued, stating that the finders of such coins, &c., 
on delivering them to the sheriff, will receive from the Treasury rewards 
equal in amount to the full intrinsic value of the articles. Where the finders 
ot such .articles refuse to give them up, measures will be taken for their 
recovery. 

Homes for Young Women.—A recent prospectus of the Association for 
the Christian and Domestic Improvement of Young Women states that it 
has now opened four “ homes: ” the North London, in Charlotte Street, 


Fitzroy Square; the West London; in Great Marlborough Street; the Craw¬ 
ford Street Home; and the East Central, in Chatham Place, Blackfriars. In 
these houses respectable young women may obtain a safe temporary lodging 
at very moderate rates. In the Crawford Street establishment the cost of 
board and lodging is only 5s. a week. Combined with these homes there are 
arrangements for providing iribral £hd religious instruction ttf the inmates. 
The Earl of Shaftesbury is president of the Society, and the council of 
management includes the names of the Countess of Gainsborough, the 
Countess of Ducie, and the Hon. Mrs. A. Kinnaird. 

Buying a IIuseand.—A neat and charming maiden in Indiana, the 
fortunate possessor of considerable property, became engaged for tiiatriage to 
a green, unattractive, clumsy boy of eighteen years. The day for the Wedding 
was fixed, and the course of rustic love was running smooth enough. One 
day the groom-expectant appeared before his mistress with wrinkled brow, 
quivering chin, and’eyes filled with tears. “My father says I shan’t marry 
unless I first pay him for ifty time.” This was all he said. The woman at 
once sent him to the sharp parent with instructions to learn the lowest rate, 
of exchange at which the time could be transmuted into money. “ I will sell 

you,” said the father, “ for two hundred dollars, and not a cent less.”_“ And 

I will buy you,” fetUrned the damsel, when the offer was communicated to 
her. She paid themioney, married the property, and has since so assiduously 
cultivated it, that a great improvement, personally, morally, and intellectually, 
has takeifeplace.— New York Tribune . 

A Ygu$tg- Woman Winning a Ploughing* Match. —An unusual 
circumstance occurred at a ploughing match which lately took place at 
Vaugueltay (Rhone). A young woman, about 19, driving a pair of oxen, 
presented herself as one of the competitors. At first some objections were 
raised as to her admission ; but, under the peculiar circumstances of the case, 
they were set aside. Marie Chirat, which is the name of the young girl in 
question, had the misfortune to lose her father about ten months ago. He had 
a lease of a farm at a rent of 2,000f. a year, and when he died, left a widow, 
a little boy, and Marie. The daughter, feeling that to quit the farm in the 
middle of the lease would be the ruin of the family, told her mother not to 
be cast down, for that she would undertake to work the land. She applied 
herself strenuously to the work, and was soon pronounced to be the best 
conductor of a plough in the commune. That opinion was confirmed at the 
public competition, as the principal prize was awarded to her. She returnod 
home in triumph to her mother, accompanied by a party of female friends, 
who presented her with a large bouquet. This incident produced a very deep 
impression among the crowd of persons at the meeting, who manifested the 
highest respect and even veneration for a girl who, from a feeling of sincere 
devotedness to the family, had adopted an occupation so contrary to h6r habits 
and education. 

Street Railways. —In No. 906 we stated that street railways, similar 
to those in America, were being laid down in several towns in England. 
The first was inaugurated at Birkenhead on the 30th of August. The 
leading mover in, this enterprise is Mr. Train, an American, wto has 
organised a limited liability company to work the line, aiid sectns to 
entertain the belief that his system is destined to revolutionise the street 
passenger traffic in our large towns. He claims for his principle of loco¬ 
motion a number of important advantages, and confidently asserts that 
“ when London adopts it all classes will prize it, and wonder how they could 
have existed so long without it.” The experiment at Birkenhead—ah attempt 
to Americanise our institutions to which we cannot have th$.slightest objec¬ 
tion—wiU be watched with considerable interest. The line is two miles 
long, and the four carriages at present in use are drawn by horses, and 
are capable of accommodating, sitting and standing, between 60 and 70 per¬ 
sons. The cars are constructed with hand-breaks at each end, and as these act 
upon the four wheels atone time the vehicle may be instantly stopped. There 
are two horses to each car, and it is said that seven or eight miles an hour can 
be kept up without distressing the animals or injuring the roadway. Wher¬ 
ever Mr. Train introduces his system he agrees to lay down the rails at his 
own cost and risk, to maintain the road for a foot beyond them, and to remove 
them if they be declared a nuisance. At a dinner given by Mr. Train to cele¬ 
brate the event, that gentleman claimed for his scheme the following advan¬ 
tages :—Saving of time ; no jolting; less confusion ; less noise ; fewer acci¬ 
dents ; no mud ; less dust; more regularity ; more attention , more comfort; 
better light; better ventilation; greater facility' of ingress and egress; iu 
short, superiority in every respect over the old omnibus. 


THE RIDD LER. 

THE RIDDLER’S SOLUTIONS OF No. 905. 

Puzzle : Cheese . Enigma : A Star. Oharade : Ear-rack. 

Rebus : A A ; A A— A A. 

The following answer all: Myra.—Smithson.—G. T. L.— Gray.— E. C. 8.-—-—Puzzle, 
Enigma , and Charade: W. J. R.—Mothcrwit,— Riley.— Alice —Puzzle and Enigma : 

Jules.-Hardy.-T. S. T.-Cook.-Hubbard. -Puzzle and Charade: bummers.- 

Lewson.-James M.—Scribe.—J. T. A.—Tootell. —{Wf-’ garry H.-Ellison.— 

Petchell.—D. S. I).—Lemuel. — Sadler.- Charade; M. A. H. Agar, Sissons,—* 

E. H. B.—Ballantyne. 

arithmetical questions. 

1. A, E, C, D, and E, each subscribed 10s. ; I 1 ', 10*. 6d. ; G, 11s. OjJd. • II, 11a. „• J f 

2s. lfjoud.; K, 12«. ' L > 4 ~a^ob r/ -» 18s * 8 a§oix>d* Total amount 

raised, £8 6s. 

2. The quantity contained in the heap would be 4 chaldrons, 13*413 bushels. 

3. The distance from the top of each column to the top of the statue is 89 977feet. 

The following agree with all: Veritas.—Motlierwit.—Douglas.-^Sadler.—W. D._ 

Wardle —Walsh.— Rawsterne. 

With 1 st and 2nd.—Finn.— Todd.—— Wdhlst and 3rd.— D. S. D.—Sowden. - With 

2nd and 3rd.—Buglass: Powell.—James. Ellison.- With 1$*,— Summers.—CoxhiH, 

—Richardson,—— \Ydh 3rd.— Lemuel.— lyatt,—lootyll, 
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RANDOM READINGS. 

Why is T like an amphibious animal ?—Because it is found both in earth 
and water. 

The man who was tied to time has been released^ and is now pursuing his 
journey through life. 

The swells of the ocean soon subside. There are a good many “ swells ” 
upon the land that subside about as soon. 

It is a pleasant thing to see roses and lilies glowing upon a young lady’s 
ch.eek, but a bad sign to see a man’s face break out in blossoms. 

Diplomas are not always worthily bestowed. A sheepskin is often taken 
from the animal that is entitled to it, to be given to an animal that isn’t. 

A schoolmaster asked one of his fair pupils, “ Can you decline a kiss ? ” 
Dropping a perplexed curtesy, she readily replied, “Yes, sir, but I don’t 
like.” 

A “ stuck-up ” sort of a genius entered a shop-, and turning up his nose at 
some apples in the window, exclaimed, “ Are those apples fit for a hog to 
cat ? ”■—“ I don’t know; try them and see,’’ was the instant reply of the shop¬ 
keeper. 

Old Grimwig, a bachelor, says : “ I have seen women so delicate, that they 
were afraid to ride for fear of the horse running away—afraid to sail, for 
fear the boat might upset—afraid to walk, for fear that the dew might fall;— 
but I never saw one afraid to be married! ” 

A gentleman having in his garden a superabundance of peaches that were 
over-ripe and beginning to spoil, gave a quantity of them to some labourers. 
On asking one of the men how he liked them, he said the fruit was very good, 
but the seeds scratched his throat a little as he swallowed them. 

The following order verbatim et literatim is said to have been received by 
an undertaker, one morning lately, from an afflicted widower :—“Sur—my 
Waif is ded, and Wonts to be berried to morro. At wonnur klok. U nose 
wair too dig the Hole—bi the said Of my too Uther waifs—Let it be 
deep! ” 

A military officer, who most cordially detested the halberds, used, as a 
substitute for flogging, to expose delinquents on parade with a large iron 
bombshell attached to one of their legs. One day, when several men were 
undergoing this punishment, a sailor, who by chance had strolled near, called 
out to his companions, “My eyes, shipmates! only look here !—I'm blest if 
here isn’t a sodger at anchor ! “ 

“There’s where the boys fit for college,” said the Professor to Mrs. 
Partington, pointing to a school in the High Street. “Did they? ” said the 
old lady with animation; “and if they lit. for college before they went to 
it, they don’t fight afterward ? ”—“ Yes,” said he, smiliug and favouring the 
deceit, “ yes, the fight was with the head, and not with the hands.”—“ Ah, 
butted !—did they ? ” said the old lady. 

During a recent conjuring performance of Herr Basch, at Kcenigsberg, a 
gentleman rose in the body of the hall and addressed the conjuror as follows : 
—“ Herr Basch, your next trick, as I see from the programme, is to make any 
person disappear who is pointed out to you. There sits my runaway spouse 
with her paramour. Pray make them disappear.” The lady turned alternately 
pale and red, and the couple left, amid the roaring laughter of the public. 

A very loquacious lady offered to bet her husband five pounds she would 
not speak a word for a week. “Done!” cried the delighted husband,instantly 
putting down the money, which the lady as soon took up and put in her 
pocket, observing naively that she would secure it until the bet was decided. 
—“ Why,” said the husband, “ I have won it already; ” and required her to 
fork over. “ Not at all,” said the lady ; “ you are mistaken in the time—I 
mean the week after I am buried !” The lady went a shopping that same 
afternoon. 

A travelling tinker lately put up at a country iun where a number of 
loungers were assembled telling stories. After sitting some time, and atten¬ 
tively listening to their folly, he suddenly turned and asked them how much 
they supposed he had been offered for his dog, which he had with him. They 
all started, and curiosity was on tiptoe to know. One guessed five shillings, 
another ten shillings, another a pound, until they had exhausted their 
patience, when one of them seriously asked how much he had been offered. 
“ Not a halfpenny ! ” he said. 


A sheaf from the shock of an earthquake must be a rare curiosity. 

A Saying at Fault.—W hen people say “ Necessity has no law,” they 
must surely forget the Poor-law. 

Humane Precaution.— Lady : James, just run and put this bag on the 
eacock’s tail; it’s coming on to rain, and the poor dear will get wet, and 
is beautiful tail will be quite spoiled! 

A Warning.—T he following notice appeared on the west end of a 
country meeting-house : “ Anybody sticking bills against this church, will be 
prosecuted according to law or any other nuisance.” 

A Hard Head.—I n Cincinnati an Irishman became angry at a darkey, 
and broke seven or eight bricks upon his head, without doing him the least 
injury. The negro, who was perfectly cool during the operation, exclaimed, 
“ Struck away, white man. Dis chile don't mind dem pebbles no how! 
Yah! yah!” 

Fowl the Reverse of Fair.—Iii the window of a dining-holise in 
Cheapside appears the following 6trange announcement: “Half Roasted 
Fowl, One Shilling.” Now', the most moderate repast off poultry would, 
under ordinarily comfortable circumstances, be cheap at a shilling; but a 
half-roasted fowl is dear at any price.— British Lion. 

A Prescription for Foppery.—S ome years ago, a farmer’s barn in the 
vicinity of Worcester was struck by lightning, and burned to the ground. 
Many of the citizens had gone to the fire, when a fop met the celebrated 
Dr. G—n, and accosted him in this wise; “Can you—ah, tell me, doctah, 
how fall they have succeeded in extinguishing the conflagration of the—ah, 
unfortunate fellah’s barn ? ” The doctor eyed the individual attentively, 
dropped his head as usual for a moment, and then slipping his thumb and 
finger into his w r aistcoat pocket, took out a' >uple of pills, and handed them to 
him, saying : “ Take these, sir, and go to bed; and if you do not feel better in 
the morning, call at my surgery/’ 

Go-ahead.—S ir Charles Lyell when in the United States received the 
following advice from a friend :—“ When you are racing with an opposition 
boat, or chasing her, and the other passengers are cheering the captain, who 
is sitting on the safety-valve to keep it down with his weight, go as far as 
you can from the engine, and lose no time, especially if you hear the captain 
exclaim, ‘Fire up* boys—put on the resin!’ Should a servant call out, 
4 Those gentlemen who have not paid their passage will please to go to the 
ladies’cabin! ’ obey the summons without a moment’s delay, for then an 
explosion may be apprehended. ‘Why to the ladies’ cabin?’ said 1. 
‘ Because it is the safe end of the boat, and they arc getting anxious for the 
personal security of those who have not yet paid their dollars, being of course 
indifferent about the rest. Therefore never pay in advance ; for should yon 
fall overboard during a race, and the watch cries out to the captain, ‘ A 
passenger overboard,’ he will ask, ‘ Has he paid his passage ? ’ and if he 
receives an answ r er in the affirmative, he will call out ‘ Go-ahead !’ ” 

Gravy-olooy, a Feminine Science. —Our friend, “ The Professor,” w ho 
was recently a member of a committee to examine the young ladies of a 
female seminary as to their scholarship, got into rather an embarrassing 
position. As his fellow' committee-men were examining the young ladies in 
astronomy, algebra, geometry, conchology, ichthyology, entomology, pneuma- 
tology, geology, physiology, and other like ologies of fashionable female 
education, the “ Professor ” suddenly broke silence for the first time, by 
propounding to the pupils generally the startling inquiry, “ What is gravy ? ” 
The entire institution—faculty and all—w T ere aghast. Of course the ques¬ 
tion was too deep lor the intelligence of the pupils, and their indignation too 
deep for utterance. Gravy w r as a branch of science and a product of art which 
they had never mastered. Gravy smacked of the kitchen, and suggested useful 
knowledge and industry. To think that they should be suspected of such a 
thing! Some burst into tears, and the Lady Principal looked grave about 
gravy. But the “ Professor ” was not to be daunted, and repeated the question, 
“What is gravy?” No response being given, he himself gave a scientific 
answer to the question, followed by some practical suggestions, and wound up 
with “a few happy remarks appropriate to the occasion,” in which lie advo¬ 
cated the novel idea that it is more important for a woman to know' how to 
cook a plain dish, gravy included, than to calculate an eclipse. No girl (says 
the Professor) who cannot practically and scientifically answer the question, 
“ What is gravy ? ” should have the degree of F. W. (“ fit for a wife ”) 
conferred upon her. _ 


A punster, asked by a musician whether he was not a lover of harmony, 
replied, “ Yes, but I prefer it rather abridged—that is, by dropping the first 
syllable, for then it becomes money, and that, you know', is the better half of 
it. Again, I have no objection to your notes, but I like those of the Bank of 
England much better; you may make good tunes, but those make infinitely 
the best of tunes.”—“ How so ? That bank-notes are good things, I allow'; 
but, pray, what tune can be made out of them ? ”—“ The best tune in the 
world, goose ; don’t you see ?—a for-tune ! ” 

The only distinct personal anecdote lccorded of William the Third in con- ! 
nection with Kensington will remind the reader of similar paternal stories of i 
Agesilaus and others. A tap was heard one day at the king’s closet door ! 
while his secretary was in attendance. “ Who’s there ?” asked the king.— i 
“ Lord Buck,” answered the small voice of a child four years of age. It was 
Lord Buckhurst, the son of his Majesty’s lord high chamberlain, the Earl of 
Dorset. “ And what does Lord Buck want? ” returned William, opening the 
door. “You to be a horse to my coach,” rejoined the little magnate. “ I’ve ; 
wanted you a long time.” William smiled upon his little friend with an ! 
amiableness which the secretary had never before thought his countenance i 
capable of expressing, and taking the string of the toy in his hand, dragged ; 
it up and down the long gallery till his little playfellow expressed himself j 
satisfied. 


HALF-A-DOZEN QUANDARIES. 

Knocking at the wrong door, and hesitating whether you shall run away 
and say nothing about it, or stay and apologise. 

Crossing the road until you see a gig coming one way and a cab another; 
so that if you move on you are sure to be knocked down by one, and if you 
stand still you may possibly be crushed by both. 

Finding yourself in a damp bed on a cold night, and cogitating whether 
you will lie still and catch your death, or get up and dress and pass the night 
on the two cane-bottomed chairs. 

Paying your addresses to a penniless fair one, under the impression that 
she is an heiress; and, on discovering your error, having the option of 
marrying* the young lady, or being* shot by the young lady’s brother. 

Dining at a friend’s house where you must either drink wine until you 
become intoxicated, or refrain until you become disagreeable. 

Coming to four cross -roads, one ot which you must take at random, or just 
walk back a mile or two and inquire your way. 
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